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PLANTS 


And Their Children 
By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 
Price, 65 Cents. 

A child's reading book in botany. 
Wonders of plant life unfolded in simple, 
charming stories, delightfully illustrated. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


' AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WasHINGTON Square, New York. Also at 
y Cincinnati, Catan, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 





|Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY. 
John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topics and Questions, Suggestive Questions and Directions, and Topics 
for Collateral Reading by F. A. Hil With many Maps and Illustrations, 
and full Bibliographi ral Lists and Aids to Outside Reading. $1.00, met. An 
admirable book for use in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
CORRELATED LITERATURE, 


Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


(New York life : Revolutionary period), Philip of Pokeneket (1675). With a Blogra oe 
ical Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 51, paper covers, 15 cents, net ; with 
52 containing other Essays from the Sketch Book, in one volume, linen, 40c.,nef. 


Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, and 


Farewell Addresses ((753-'7%). With Introductions and Notes. In Riverside 
Literature Series, No. 24. Paper covers, 15 cents, net ; linen, 2 cents, net. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline (1755-1893.) 


With a Perivett, Biographical Sketch, Sketch of Longfellow’s Home Life by his« 
daughter, Alice . Longfellow, Historical Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Map of 
Acadia, and a at ng Vocabulary. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 1, paper 
covers, 15 cents, net ; linen, 2 ceuts, net. 


Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, Concord Ode, and Other 
Poems (1775). With a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Nctes. In Riverside Liter 
ature Series, No.15. Paper Covers, 15 cents, net ; bound with The Vision of Sir Launfal 
and Other Poems, linen, 40 cents, nef. 

Fiske’s War of Independence (1775-1789.) 

With Maps and a Biographical Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series, Double No. 62. 
Paper covers, 3) cents, net ; linen, 40 cents, net. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and Oration on 


Adama and Jefferson (1825-1826). In Riverside Literature Series, No. 54. Paper 
covers, 15 cents, nef. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1851). 
With an Introductory Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series, Quadruple No. 88. 


Paper covers, 50 cents, net ; linen, 60 cents, net. 


Holmes’s My Hunt after the Captain, and Other Papers 
(1862). In Riverside Literature Series No. 31. Paper covers, I5 cents, net; bound up 
with No. 6 (Grandmother's story, etc.), linen, 40 cents, net. 

Inaugural Addresses, 


Other Papers, with Lowell's Kesay on Lincoln (1361-1865.) In Riverside 
ature Series ,No. 32. Paper covers, l5c., nef. 


and 
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Full descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application, 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. mE 17th St., New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago 





A Choice Half-Dozen of our Pew and Popular Cext-Books. 





full page illustrations. 


“The book is especially adapted to the beginner in } “A clear, 
geology, and will prove most useful in class-room | subject.”— 
work.”—W. B. CLARK, Professor in Geology, Johns | aypolis. 


Hopkixs University. 


A History of the United States 


For Schools. By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., 
sad ArTHUR VM. Mowry, A.M. &vo, 466 pages. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and side 


By Professor F. L. 
sylvania. 

04. 
n tes 


‘Rejecting the method of crowding out the facts of 
history with stories and anecdo:es, these authors 
insist upon presenting the truth and telling facts in 
their proper connection.”—Minneapolis Journa!. 

‘The finest school history I have ever examined.” 
~Principal GEorGE ARNOLD, Bellaire, O. 


MORE, U 


seize muc 
| cles.”—The Nation. 





eee 
The Earth and Its Story: | The English Language and Its | A Hand-Book of Vocal Music. 
A First Book of Geolo By Professor ANGeLo : »N By Joun W. Turts, author of the Normal Music 
Heiprin, Academy of Vasutal Sciences, Phila- Grommer. By Inaxe M. Mean, State Normal Course, and the Cecilian Series of Study and 
celphia, 12mo, 267 pages. $1.00. 64 beautitul School, Winona, Minn, 12mo, 265 pages. 75 cts. Song. $t.50. 


A Text-Book for High and Normal Schools. 


udicious, attractive treatment of a difficult 
Jocy Tappan, Central High School, Minne- 


A History of American Literature 


Patter, State College, Penn- 
12mo, 485 pages. 


“T have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best his- 
tory of American literature for the use of schools and 
| colleges now before the public.’ 

.iversity of Rochester, N. 


“ Professor Pattee knows how to write a book brist- 
ling with points of attachment 
of what he offers must be devoid of tenta- 


“From a musical standpoint, the book is a most 
remarkable one. It is the first close, critical analysis 
of the music of any public school system ever issued.” 
—Public School Journal 


“In all respects an admirable book.” 


Songs of the Nation. 


Introductory 


—Inter-Ocean 


Compiled by Cuaries W. Jounson, 
Chapter on Music in Schools, by Leonarp B, 
MARSHALL, 410, 160 pages. Boards, 60 cents. 
Thois valuable collection of fine music contains %5-of 
our own national songs, besides numerous patriotic 
songs of other nations, selections for Memorial Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, etc.; and college, home and 
devotional songs, both old and new. 
“For home or school, I re pe it as a wonderfully 
choice collectiva.” P rincipa . H. Howarp,—Prov- 


> 


idence, R. I 


Cloth, $r.20, 


*—Professor J. H. GiL- 


The boy who cannot 








Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed free om ap, lication. 





We publish a complete line of superior text-books for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


silver, Burdett § Company, Boston, Chicago, new York, Philadelphia. 


Our Lilustrated 
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FOR CHILD STUDY. 


WE HAVE THESE VALUABLE BOOKS. 
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Temperament in Education. | 
By Dr. JEROME ALLEN. The only book on this phase of the subject that is available | 
in English. There is no book published giving better guidance in the study of 
children and in interpretation of the results of such study. Cloth, 16mo. 50c. 


Contents of Children’s Minds. | 


By Dr. G. Stantey HALL. One of the most interesting and valuable little books 
on Child Study that have been written. Should be read by all who are 
interested in the subject. Price, 25 cents. 








| Kirkpatrick’s Inductive Psychology. 

The most practicable book on this subject. It will lead to a proper study of children 
and a correct interpretation of the results of such study. It should be read by | 
every one as a preparation for study of children. Price, 80 cents, postpaid. | 

} 
| 


Drawing in Infant Schools. 
By T. G. Rooper. A little study of children based on careful observation 
and experiment. Price, 15 cents. 


Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood. 


| This standard book should be in the library of every teacher of children. Our || 
| new edition has an index of special value and the book is handsomely printed || 
_ and bound. Special price to teachers, $1.20, postage, 10 cents. 
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For descriptive catalogue of all books on Psychology and Pedagogy, Methods of Teaching, &c., address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. | Fine Science Apparatus. 
cman AMEN D, ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., Cw Great Books. 


205-211 Third Ave., (Suecessors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co.) | |, PRIMARY ‘IDEAL! MUSIC BOOK. 


NEW YORK | Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern | % pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. 
s 


i The rudimental department is simple and thorough. 
Bape | eee of on os ga em al The music includes a wide range of subjects and styles. 
orks and Sa esroom 142-13) E. Huron St., The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 


| primary work. 


























Everything necessary tor 260-page Catalog just out, Free to School Peeple. | 
the Chemical and Physical | ime ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. 
| 198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, 6 cents. 
a a a ma | J. M. OLCOTT,  seapeqvarrers ror This As one of the best prepared books for teaching 
208: : S work ever pub ec ivit 
reasonable ll, y W.&A.K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps | into departments, and each de epartment is as perfectly 
P Parker’s New Structural Maps, | done as could well be imagined. Every piece of mu:ic 
Glass and metal appara'| American Standard Globes, bine poor page in the book. — 
tus, special, made ‘ [Ds 5 J 2 
» Spe ’ d to order, | AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Special discounts on orders for @ dosen or more. 
according to drawings. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Glass blowing and en-| R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 
graving done on premises.| wien writing advertisers mention this paper. Harrisburg, Pa. 





"aoiee. ESTERBROOK S VERTICAL WRITERS 
—— 5 ae cabansD se Gesrensroon Bos) 


No. 556 Fine Pelnie. No. 570 Medium Points. No. 571 Coarse Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 
Works: 


Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Sew vor. 











For Vertical Writing. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. & 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 - = CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO,, Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 
a Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
25 King St., West ‘oronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
¥- 20 Century Bid’ 0, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik. ,, Los Angeles, Cal. 





a pty Pl., Boston, Mass. 
2 Fifth Ave., New York City 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, "G 





you should write to the 


For Western OSILIONS — tARgpst WESTERN AGENCY, 





viz:ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. { 


KIN ) FRG RT AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00., 
SUPPLIES. uta 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
Full of new ideas, Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its| 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It has a| 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid. 
| 
| 











Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies. 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you ‘consider the | 
help you will get from it. —— iE 


Augsbure’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 

A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the black- 
board by any teacher. Teach ¢hrough the eye. Every one wants it who sees it. | 
Only 45 eents. 


Analytical Questions in Geography | 
is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use | 
as a reference book, 45 cents. postpaid. 

We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration 


List on application. Also complete 100-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG € CO. 


NEW YORK. 


| 
KELLOGG’S 
BUREAU. | 
The New York Educational Bureau started | 
-7 | seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different | 
"75 | States, also in Canada and Africa. Positions have 
Ex InpiANo—6th ed. Spanish and English, - "30 | been sent to this pee gg oe yo me = which no 
Spanish with English vocabulary, m4 "49 | candidates were found, e following — are 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 8d. ed. annot’d in English, $5 | now open, others are coming in — f you can 
EL FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, .75 accept a good position you will do well to write the 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. All the Spanish verbs, manager at once. When in New York City please 
MODEL OS PARA CARTAS. 8th edition . . -75 | call. 
A ARY.” Send 5 cents or Catal ogue ’ Oe mice cs 
of choice Spanish books. aoe giomnat School, Gymnastics, Music and 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, | [Lady for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 
44 W. 34th St., New York. | $:coo. 
| Method and Training Teacher, $800. 
High school teacher of English, $600. 
| German and French in High School, $60c. 


peti | Asst. in Training School, Y 
ed Live teachers successful Drawing, Manual Training, Lady, $700. 
at canvassing or agency | Vocal Music, public schools, $750. 


work to repre:ent our Also several positions in gra aded schools for Norma! 
publications. Salary and commission. This is | graduates, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave for College men in preparatory schools. Write or 


| 
a 


CHICAGO. | 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


SPAN 
presen | In 20 Lessons. Each $1.50. 
ENGLISH 13th and Sth EDITIONS. 
AMPaRO. 4th ed. in Spanish and English, - 

Spanish only, with En —_— vocabulary, - 
EL “INAL DE Norma, 2d ed. annot’d in English, 


nisi 











| teaching for permanent and payicg work. call on 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
New York. | 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
61 East oth Street, New York. 





| 61 E. 9th Street, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


‘ ; ANTE South and West at $300 to 


84000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 

Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M'g'r 

goemesn Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
enn, 





Send your name tor a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘“‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Mooroe Street, Chicago, LiL 





IT pre WISE to 


SHORTHAND +3" 300328: 

teach it. u6 tp fags 

Sogoming a ead- 

ing feature in all educational institutions. 

| FRAC PITMAN’S yoo adopted by and taught 
in Public Schools of New York City. “ Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,’ 

pp., $'.50. gay Alphabet, and full 

Rules for W riting, free ntion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union &q., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. Wth St. Absolute individual instruc 


| tion, day and evening. Elevators running until! 10.30 


p.m. Open all summer. 


Sn eh he he te 


Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
* College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Mises ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. |! 
Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 


visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 





Send for curriculums, 4 ddress Dept. B, 


10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


 CRCCCCECSTEVSSCEAGMGE 





tALL THE CUTS? 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.00. 


Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
5c. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts pee be disposed 
of shortly after pul lication. Addre: 


E,L, KELLOGG & CO., 61E, gth St, New York, 




















The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limien 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 








<=. 


Uses JOSEPH 


VERTICULAR 





AND 





can) For Vertical Writhg. << 





GILLOTT’S 


VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


at_by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


or John Street, NEW YORK. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— 


Jeun A. Hatt, President. 


JANUARY 1], 
Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. 


Assets $(7,005,291.55. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1896. 


H,. M, Puituips, Secretary. 
1896. 


Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 


but a *‘ STATEMENT” 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
was born on the 
My Nameis 
Address is 





shc wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


nen want ..iIn the year..... 





Just what all 
writers want, 


KLINE’S TWIN POINT PEN. 


A perfect pen conven- 
ient for the pocket, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, allinone. 2,000 
words written with one filling. A great luxury at a trifling cost. Try one. THE BOOK SHOP, Box 663, New York City 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or, books of any description—School Books, Standar¢ 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Imvportations promptly made 








Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get e 
larger salary next year, 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO.,, 
61 East Ninth St., N.Y. 





EADERS will confer = favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 


the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says, “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good,” 

Descriptive pamph'et free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by ali Druggists 





> PURE, 
Packer’s ino. 
ANTISEPTIC, 
Tar BALSAMIC, 


‘* A Luxury for 
Bath and Shampoo.”’ 


Soap 














—Medical Standard. 
A delightful cleanser ; 
it removes dandruff, For 
allays itching, pro- Shampooing 
motes healthful growth 


of the hair, and keeps it soft and lustrous. 





Refreshing and grate- 
ful to the skin ; purifies 
the pores and prevents 
and removes black- 
heads, and improves the cemplexion. In 
irritated conditions of the skin, it 
soothes, heals, and is invaluable. 


For the 
Complexion. 








PACKER MFG. CO., 


81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘¢ Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Kettocc & Co. Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


Pedagogic Achievements of Pestalozzi. 


Utterances of PROFESSOR ROSENKRANZ. 


Dr. Karl Rosenkranz* in a memorial address deliv- 
ered at the Pestalozzi centennial January 12, 1846,sums 
up the debt which modern pedagogy owes to Pestalozzi 
as follows: 

“(r) In the method of instruction he has substituted 
for the artificial and playful modes of procedure the 
striving after the cheerful seriousness resulting from, 
and embodied in, the form of development given by na- 
ture herself ; 

“(z) He has emancipated the government of chil- 
dren from all terrorism. In place of compulsion and 
lifeless mechanism he has put the most loving treat- 
ment of the pupil, in order to habituate him to self-ac- 
tivity and self-esteem ; 

“ (3) He has opened our eyes to the fact that all cul- 
ture of individual intelligence and all moral elevation of 
the individual will are vain in the end ¢f they do not issue 
Sorth from out of the whole spirit of a people and do not flow 
back into it as its original property. He has taught us to 
regard education essentially as national education.” 

Rosenkranz repeats these three points in the follow- 
ing sentence : 

“Naturalness of the method in teaching and learning ; 
love as the essential form of all human intercourse, 
hence also that of educators and pupils ; the elabora- 
tion of education to a national system—these are the 
eternal ideas which moved the heart of Pestalozzi, and 
which for us and all posterity, to be sure, are perfectible 
ad infinitum, but must never be given up.” 

“It is,” Rosenkranz says in another place, “a lasting 
achievement of Pestalozzi, through method, /o remove all 
arbitrariness in teaching and learning. In order to gain 
aclear knowledge of anything, the human mind must 
pass through a necessary sequence of processes. From 
sensation and sense-intuition it must rise through 1dea- 
tion to clearconcepts. Instruction cannot give true in- 
sight if it does not consider this necessary sequence. 
In this psychological basis Pestalozzi fully agrees with 
the famous saying of Kant that ‘sense-intuitions without 
concepts are blind ; concepts without sense-intuitions, 
empty.’”’ 

One more quotation from the remarkable address of 
Rosenkranz : 





* Born at Magdeburg, April 23, 1805; died at Koenigsberg, 18,7. Oc- 
cupied for forty-six years the chair of philosophy in the University of Koe- 
nigsberg. Best known to American students of pedagogy as author of 
‘‘ The Philosophy of Education,”, (International Education Series, Vol. I.) 





“ Pestalozzi recognized not only the truth taught on 
every page of universal history that man must be edu- 
cated; he recognized also that education, no matter 
how it may be modified, is governed by eternal /aws, and 
he clung, therefore, with unshaken consciousness to the 
necessity of method.” 


r 
A Phase of the Daughter’s Education 


Away from Home. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN. 

When we speak of the education that we are to give 
our daughters, we usually have in mind that intellectual 
cultivation for which, mainly, teachers are carefully 
trained. We are apt to forget, or, at least, not to em- 
phasize, the other side of the subject which includes so- 
cia] and spiritual nurture. The noble teachers who com- 
bine in themselves the two complementary offices of 
the teacher and the mother are as marked and as rare 
as they are blessed. If a woman unite in her person the 
ability to perform both of these functions, she finds her- 
self laboring under a heavy burden, and usually discov- 
ers that one portion of her work is performed with less 
ability than the other. A division of labor results in an 
economy of intellectual and spiritual energy to the 
teacher as well as in refreshment to the pupil. 

The mother, sending her davghter away from home, 
knows that a personal culture is wanted which is but in- 
cidentally provided for in the pedagogic curriculum. 
She seeks for her daughter a capacity to admire right 
things in morals and art ; and so far as these admirable 
things are ways of behaving, the power to embody them 
in life. Right ways of behaving in great matters we call 
noble conduct ; in small things they are charming man- 
ners, and in either sense they are, as the mother sees, 
worthy of the utmost labor to achieve. The secret of 
developing a girl’s character consists in constantly pre- 
senting to her the right persons and things to admire. 
The fond mother who knows this, may be a paragon ; 
but she feels often a consciousness that it is not in her 
power to give to her daughterall that she needs. At such 
moments she longs for a fresh incentive. Where shall 
she look? She is convinced that girls carnot be culti- 
vated wholesale ; they cannot be put into a machine and 
sent out like polished stones fit for the temple; they 
are not to be forced into. lines of conduct; they need 
freedom, as well as good guidance; they must be han- 
dled as carefully as the most delicate lens that Mr. 
Clark fits for the great telescope that is to be sensitive 
to the smallest influence of the tiniest ray from the 
most distant planet. 

Shall the mother look to the great bozrding-school, 
or to the confinement of the convent, with all their at- 
tractions ? She demands quiet, but she also wants some- 
thing to occupy the busy young mind. The girl must 
not be 1estrained too much, lest she become a rebel ; 
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she must not be shut away from life, lest she become 
morbid, Shall she go to the country? It is dull. Shall 
she look to the city? It is crowded with life, but it is 
noisy and full of temptations. The problem is not an 
easy one to solve, but it has been met and solved in 
Cambridge, a quiet, suburban town, near enough to Bos- 
ton to share its life, and quiet enough to make rest pos- 
sible, while it possesses sufficient activity to keep the 
girl’s mind from stagnation. 

It is in connection with The Cambridge School for 
girls that this is done. There the pupils live in small 
groups, each of which is under the House-Mother and 
an assistant, accustomed to the refinements of the best 
American life, inspired with a firm desire for the high- 
est training, and dominated by elevated ideals, who are 
capable of surrounding them with the humanizing and 
cultivating influences to which they have been born and 
bred under their fathers’ roofs. These ladies give the 
girls a second home; but with the important modifica- 
tion that arises from the fact that while the real home 
is usually arranged and carried on for the benefit of a 
mixed household, these are established simply and solely 
for the benefit of the young girls who are to constitute 
their sacred charge. 

If anything is to be accomplished in any uplifting ef- 
fort of this kind the germ of admiration must first exist ; 
but when it is present, it may easily be made to increase. 
Those things which she ought not to emulate, should 
be sedulously banished from the giri’s horizon, and she 
must be surrounded with proper objects of admiration. 
Then, by a simple process of repetition, may be devel- 
oped whatever small germs of capacity for right feeling 
and right doing the girl may possess; and all wrong 
things, by banishment from the life, may become more 
and more strange, until, at last, we can hope to find the 
power of admiration well-nigh appropriated by good 
things alone. When such habits for right have been de- 
veloped, we may dismiss the young girl into the great 
world with some confidence that they will be retained 
through life. 

Thus we see why high-minded men and women are 
able to exert power over others, lifting them and broad- 
ening them. This gives us the reason why young men 
thronged to Cambridge to gain inspiration from 
Agassiz, Perhaps they thought that they came for 
what Agassiz taught; but that was not all. Though 
Agassiz was pre eminently a teacher he was sought 
above all for the inspiration to great endeavor that he 
gave thestudents. It was the man Agassiz, and not the 
teacher only, that they thronged about. Leta girl live 
in the presence of a high-minded and elegant woman 
and she will feel a like inspiration. She will not slone 
admire the nobility of soul and the high-bred demeanor, 
but she will gradually embody those traits in her per- 
ceptions, and she will practice them in her commerce 
with the world. 

The Residences of the Cambridge School have been 
founded for the purpose of affording to young women 
homes which shall be new, without being at the same 
time those in which they must assume the chief 
responsibility. Thus a fresh experience is given each 
girl, so that when she is obliged to act for herself the 
change will not be so great nor so little prepared for. 
The House- Mother in these homes is the essential factor. 
Her duties are simply a continuation of those of the 
mother—the development of character as distinguished 
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from the storing of the mind. It is she who creates for 
each girl her spiritual atmosphere; through her the 
girl’s choice of companionship comes ; she guides her 
in her amusements, as well as in her literary and artistic 


tastes, if she have tendencies in these directions, thoughts 
both are considered by the teachers also. By her equity 
and elevation of purpose the House-Mother is the un- 
conscious means of moral and spiritual development ; 
she exerts a direct influence in these matters also; and 
in her personal dignity and charm of manner she is the 
pattern to which the girl’s social ideas and behavior 
tend to conform. The House-Mother is a part of the 
atmosphere with which the girl is surrounded, and she 
creates all the rest of that atmosphere. 

The Residences of the Cambridge School are founded 
upon the deep distinction which exists in the nature of 
things between the two necessary parts of a complete 
womanly training, represented by the conveyance of 
information on the one hand and the guidance of ad- 
miration on the other. 

Cambridge, Mass., October, 1896. 


» 
A Study in Discipline. 


By ]. L. HALLoway. 


It is generally agreed that both the immediate and 
ultimate aim of education in its final analysis is the de- 
velopment of character. This in the highest sense is 
will in action, the best self exerting itself along lines of 
duty. But what is duty? Webster defines it as “ That 
which is due from one person to another, growing out 
of natural, moral, and legal relations.” The social in- 
stinct is the basis of all these relations, The child 
yearns for association constantly. He puts a personal- 
ity even into his toys, and extracts genuine pleasure 
from the application to them of his limited notions of 
social law. Among the earliest things he learns from 
association is to distinguish between what is involved 
in the terms “mine” and “yours.” This differentia- 
tion is the basis for all future training in character build- 
ing. With proper instruction his conception of the 
idea of “yours” ultimately develops into higher and 
higher notions of duty, such as another’s due from him 
of all three of the obligations just enumerated. This 
involves the abandonment of his early ideas of absolute 
rights and brings him to helpful and harmonious rela- 
tions with his fellow where relative rights only hold 
sway. In these relations he learas to exercise the virtue 
of self-control, subordinating individual gratifications to 
the welfare of the universal good ; he learns that hon- 
esty is the basis of confidence, and pleasant social rela- 
tions rest on mutual confidence ; that society as against 
vacillation and purposelessness, is the root that nour- 
ishes all substantial growth ; that work is the inexora- 
ble law of development running through all life. 

Of course the child never formulates these facts ; he 
never stops to attempt to define duty, or theorize on 
justice. But his environments bring him into conscious 
touch with these virtues, and if legitimate direction be 
given to his impulses and purposes, he at least formu- 
lates them into action. And after all it is this dynamic 
expression of these virtues which all rational teaching 
must and does seek to develop. 

Mere formal instruction in character building is at- 
tended with little value. The statement to a guilty 
boy that cheating is lying, and lying is the beginning of 
a whole train of evils which culminates in worthless 
character may or may not awaken sober reflections. 
The prophetic consequences of wrong-doing are too 
much enveloped in the mists of the future to bring self- 
reproach and reformation to the average child. Cheat- 
ing may have its origin in physical or mental laziness or 
both, in a false pride which accentuates possession (sel- 
fishness) more than it does honesty, in a wrong esti- 
mate on the thing to be done and the manner of doing 
it. The cure of such an evil cannot be prescribed for 
on general principles. Symptoms must be studied, the 
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origin of the disease ascertained, and particular speci- 
fics applied. To do otherwise isabout as rational as for 
a physician to prescribe calomel for all kinds of ailments. 
If the diagnosis disclosed the trouble to be what is often 
termed “ physical laziness,” a discriminating and hu- 
mane teacher will seek to determine the cause or causes 
of this. She may find it rooted in some hitherto hidden 
physical defect whereby motor ability is impaired ; or 
in nerve fatigue, due, it may be to /oss of sleep, improper 
diet, or other equally debilitating factors ; or, finally, to 
a false notion brought about by irrational home 
training whereby his burdens have been lifted without 
his having to put forth much physical exertion. What- 
ever a close study of the problem reveals the teacher 
will begin to have the child try to put in the bottom 
rung before she asks him to scale, at one leap, the en- 
tire length of the ladder of honesty. She will, it may 
be, endeavor to develop motor ability, correct physical 
defects, awaken torpid and unused muscles, suggest a 
course of exercises, and possibly of dietetics, resort to 
various devices to stimulate pride in physical feats. 
But she will never let her purposes become even mat- 
ters of speculation with hersubject. This accomplished 
the cure of cheating which has as its basis in physical 
laziness is practically assured. And since the causes 
that gave rise to it are removed the cure will prove far 
more effectual than that often attempted by administer- 
ing allopathic doses of “ birch tea.” 

Whether or not the teacher makes much headway in 
her quiet investigations into the causes of torpidity of the 
essential virtues in character building, she will at least 
be led to observe more closely both normal and abnor- 
mal activities, and therefore be the better prepared to 
apply rational remedies for the prevention or cure of 
those moral maladies incident to the instruction and 
discipline of a room full of children. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

td 


Literary Element in School Reading. 


By CLARENCE S. GIFFIN. 


Recently I had occasion to observe the reading which 
was interesting a young girl sixteen years of age, a grad- 
uate of one of our grammar schools. She was reading 
a so-called “ Family Stery Paper.” The stories were 
nearly all continued ones of which the following were 
some of the titles: “ Eileen, the Rose of Killarney, or 
the Romance of a Wild Irish girl,” “ The Handsomest 
Brunette in New York, or Her Sister’s Foe,” “The 
Thorns of Love, or the Deep Mystery of Deepdene Val- 
ley,” “ Evelyn the Actress, or the Leading Lady of the 
Corinthian.” There were a number of others of the 
same type and the girl thought they were all “ perfectly 
lovely.” Ishall assume that I did not accidentally meet 
the only grammar school graduate who thought such 
trash “ perfectly lovely,” but that “ There are others ;” 
and | asked myself why should such reading interest 
them? Let us turn our attention to our school reading 
as a possible cause and likewise a remedy. 

At present our pupils pass from the blackboard, chart, 
and primer to the graded readers, and continue their use 
as the chief source of their reading throughout the 
school course. The selections in these readers contain 
the body of literature to which the pupil is introduced 
during the school course; a literature, ephemeral and 
devoid of literary merit and hence as capable of making 
a lasting impression upon the child mind as putty rifle 
balls upon steel. Especially is this true of the graded 
readers up to the fifth or sixth grade, between which 
and the first the majority of pupils pass their school life. 
hey have for the most part no introduction to real lit- 
erature ; great attention is paid to teaching them how 
to read with fluency and ease and with rhetorical effect, 
but what to read receives little or no consideration ; 
better far, [ believe, that they knew not how, unless they 
knew what to read. There should be no disassociation 
of the art and the content. A natural economy places 
them side by side and they should go hand in hand. We 
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should teach what as well as howtoread. Pupils spend 
days and weeks pondering over books which are as 
much left behind when they leave school as are the 
jackets and shoes which they outgrow. 

What child looks back and recalls the ordinary inci- 
dents, the vague and shadowy characters, with which 
our graded readers are mostly filled? After the primer 
and blackboard periods are passed good literature is as 
serviceable for acquiring the purely formal drill in read- 
ing as is poor, and since the good leaves an impression 
behind beneficial and serviceable, why not employ that 
and practice a true economy which will enable the pupil 
to acquire a force of character and a cultivated taste 
as well as an art. 

The question arises, What is the natural introduction 
of the child to this field of literature? We cannot pick 
him up and drop him in among Scott, Longfellow, Ten- 
nyson, and others, and tell him to feast and munch until 
satisfied. He must be led gradually to an appreciation 
of such authors. We must remember that there is a 
genuinely classical element in select fairy tales and 
myths which is as much adapted to stimulating and 
arousing the minds of children as are Thanatopsis, 
Evangeline, or Macbeth of arousing the minds of adults, 
After leaving our primer and blackboard behind, it 
seems as if the only logical source we have from which 
to supply our children with reading material is from 
choice child literature as found in our fairy tales and 
myths and folk stories. One chief reason for their in- 
troduction as regular reading matter is the interest they 
arouse in the pupils’ minds and the lasting impressions 
which they make. 

If we ourselves look back to our early school days, 
what reading stands out most prominently? In what 
did we take the most interest? What made the lasting 
impressions? Wasit in the stories and vague characters 
of our Second and Third Readers or in the Robinson 
Crusoe, Cinderella stories and books which we had out- 
side of school? Did you receive any literary taste or 
an impulse leading upward from Grimm and Hans An- 
dersen to Shakespeare and Milton from your school 
reading or from the out-side-of-school influences which 
surrounded you? There was perhapsa drawback to the 
use of these juvenile classics in the school-room years 
ago, in that suitable editions had not been published ; 
but we cannot now claim that such is the case, and I 
can see no good reason for asking our pupils to pass 
through a stated number of First, Advanced First, Sec- 
ond, Advanced Second, and Third readers with an oc- 
casional deviation only from the beaten path, when 
classical child literature is knocking at the doors of our 
public schools asking for admission into our lower 
classes, that an inspiring and ennobling influence may 
be exerted for the enlightenment of the child mind and 
for the laying of a good foundation for the enjoyment 
hereafter of a steady progress in the higher atmosphere 
of poetry and inspiring literature. 

We see now, in nearly every course of study in read- 
ing, good literature creeping in under the guise of sup- 
plementary reading, which may possibly be used in the 
upper grades as often as once a week. I cannot under- 
stand why our most wholesome and substantial reading 
should be dished up to our pupils as a delicacy to be 
only occasionally indulged in. Shall the child mind be 
starved four days in the week that it may have a feast 
on the fifth day? Is this the way to develop a strong, 
healthy mind and a vigorous intellect ? 

It is useless to ask which the pupils would choose to 
read if given a choice between the ordinary Third Read- 
er and “ Hoosier Schoolboy” or “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Let us give the child, at the point, credit for a naturally 
intelligent discrimination between what is wise and 
vicious, “ Ifachild ask bread will ye give hima stone?” 
Rather let us be wise and “ give good gifts unto our 
children,” and lay the foundation for a literary move- 
ment which will mean eternal bankruptcy for the pub- 
lishers of our vicious blood and thunder trash and open 
up to the youthful mind a world of noble and inspiring 
thoughts and incentives which make life worth living. 

Newark, N. /. 
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Science and Geography. 


Experiments Introductory to 
Chemistry. 


By F. L. STEvEns. 


A survey of some of the books on chemistry which 
are most widely used throughout the country discloses 
the fact that the variety of opinion as to the most desir- 
able way of introducing a student to laboratory work is 
large. In some cases the divergence is evidently due 
to a distinctly different conception of the function of 
chemistry in a general, foundational education. But 
in most cases this assumption cannot explain the fects ; 
for, while there is vast diversity in the introductory ex- 
periments there is a striking uniformity in the sequence 
of topics and of the illustratory experiments used after 
the introductory period is passed. 

For example : nearly all authors agree in placing the 
study of hydrogen, oxygen, and water well to the front 
of the book, while nitrogen may precede sorre of these 
in some cases. Water may be studied first then analyzed 
into hydrogen and oxygen and these taken up in turn, 
or oxygen may receive attention first, then hydrogen 
then the result from their combination. The reasons 
are evident to all. The presence of water everywhere ; 
its familiarity ; its importance and the ease and conclu- 
siveness of experiments dealing with it make it desira- 
ble for early study in the laboratory. 

After considering the introductory experiments the 
Committee of Ten gives the sequence of oxygen, nitro- 
gen, water, hydrogen. 

Remsen in his widely approved books gives oxygen, 
hydrogen, and water. And in a dozen other books 
which might be mentioned a similar order is observed. 
Occasionally we find air considered to some extent evi- 
dently with the purpose of giving an easy step to the 
introduction of oxygen, 

The non- metals almost universally receive considera- 
tion before the metals and experiments mainly qualita- 
tive in character and illustrative of properties and not to 
any great extent dealing with purely theoretical ques- 
tions are used, thus the general unanimity of opinion as 
to the function of chemistry in an elementary education 
is evidenced. 

The uniformity of treatment after the introduction 
and lack of it in the introduction would, then, seem to 
argue that more difficulty is encountered in selecting 
the early experiments, than in planning the body of the 
work. This is not surprising as we consider the import- 
ance of first impressions upon a beginning class, the ne- 
cessity of a beginning which shall be logically connected 
with that which is to follow and which shall acquaint the 
pupil with a few fundamental ideas new to him, and when 
we realize the fact that we have, staring us in the face, 
the dicta, “simple to complex” and “known to un- 
known.” 

‘Consider for a moment the function of these intro 
ductory experiments. Remember, if you please, the first 
time you entered a chemical laboratory to work and the 
mixed sensations of wonder, awe, curiosity, interest, fear, 
and ignorance which seemed to overwhelm you (unless 
you were a private devotee to the scierce in still earlier 
days, as many of our present teachers and pupils were). 

In early experiments the pupil must learn ow to €x- 
periment, Aow to make exhaustive observations, 4ow to 
compare facts, ow to accurately generalize, Aow to draw 
strictly logical conclusions and note and distinguish 
cause and effect, ow to do clean work and tell the truth 
without distortion, and finally to use judgment in the 
selection of data for the note-book. 

There is much of pure manipulation, too, that must be 
Jearned and some authors advocate separate experi- 
ments as introductory to illustrate such processes as fil- 
tering, boiling, precipitating, glass working, crystalliz- 
ing, evaporating, etc., and we might edd lighting the 
gas and turning on the water. 
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These things must be taught early and 1n addition to 
this most authors stand on common ground inthe agree- 
ment that the idea of an element, a compound, a chemi- 
cal and a physical change, a chemical compound, and a 
mechanical mixture should be introduced early, although 
sequence, means, and method are varying. 

Let us now consider the means of inculcating these 
ideas. 

Should manipulation be made to have separate experi- 
ments? Why not teach how to filter when the time for 
that operation comes? It will take as much time to 
teach it at one time as at arother and when the need of 
the act is evident the pupil will take a far greater inter- 
est in the process than when its utility is a matter of 
mere future speculation. The same is true of the other 
prccesses mentioned. The bending of a glass tube or 
the polishing of its ends may be taken up by a class 
when this apparatus is needed. 

Manipulation aside then, the first experiment should 
furnish material for exhaustive observation, ample class 
notes, care, cleanliness, logical inference, and it should 
illustrate one of the six subjects mentioned. It should 
have a definitely outlined object and be simple in exe- 
cution. Brilliant experiments should be avoided here 
as the brilliancy would tend to detract from all follow- 
ing experiments which might be less showy and would 
also, to a great extent, fix the pupils’ attention upon the 
showy rather than the educational features of the ex- 
periment. 

Of the facts to be illustrated, the logical starting point 
would be with the idea of an element which may possi- 
bly be best illustrated by the experiment suggested in 
Shepard's Chemistry of heating a platinum wire in a 
burner to incandescence. It shows to the unobserving 
pupil nothing, but leading questions will quickly bring 
forward answers and teach the tyro that his eyes must 
be used to better advantage if he would see all that 
takes place about him. Accuracy is emphasized by 
leading the pupil to see that the expansion is largely 
apparent and not real. Ingenuity developed in finding 
why the wire is not hot in the middle of the flame. Care 
and cleanliness in seeing the effect of impurities on the 
wire and accuracy in noting will be developed through- 
out the experiment. The wire may then be treated 
with nitric and with hydrocholoric acids, hot and cold, 
and familiarity with methods of heating liquids in glass 
be developed. Asmall piece may be placed on charcoal 
with sodium carbonat and potassium chlorat or nitrat, 
and heated with the blowpipe. 

The pupil, now realizing that the object was to de- 
termine whether platinum can be separated into simpler 
substances, will be ready to say “ Platinum cannot be 
separated into simpler substances.” Here his logic may 
be criticised and the fact pointed out that all possible 
means of separation have not been tried and a strictly 
true conclusion can then be formulated. The definition 
of an element can now be introduced with a full under- 
derstanding of its meaning. 

A second substance may now be teken up with the 
same question, “Is it an element,” and a different an- 
swer secured. By various authors the following sub- 
stances are suggested: coal, sugar, wood, galena, mur- 
curic oxid, lead oxid, alum, etc. 

It is a question as to which of these experiments 
should come first. They are about equally adapted to 
training in observation, note taking, and manipulation, 
and the chief point of difference is that with the second 
the student experiments with familiar substances, while 
in the first with a simple substance. 

At the conclusicn of the experiment, however, two 
ideas are firmly fixed as a basis for further work and the 
pupil is becoming at ease at work and is beginning to 
understand what it is to answer a question by expeti- 
ment. 

Physical change may be illustrated by grinding mar- 
ble or granite, heating the platinum wire, bending it or 
cutting it, or in almost infinite other ways. Chemical 
change may be illustrated by similarly heating magne- 
sium ribbon, placing marble or some metal in an acid 
and carefully examining the products and noting the 
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essential difference between a physical and a chemical 
change. 

A mechanical mixture is shown in the examination of 
some coarse granite and separating it into its constitu- 
ents, or by mixing iron and sulphur or copper and sul- 
phur, and having first determined enough of the prop- 
erties of each to enable the pupil to recognize it, it may 
be proved that before heating they exist separately and 
uncombined hence form simply a mixture. After being 
heated search reveals neither of them, but an entirely 
new and different substance, which illustrates a chemi- 
cal compound, 

It would seem now advantageous to introduce a quan- 
titative experiment to further emphasize exactness and 
to illustrate the law of definite proportions. This may 
be nicely done by preparing ammonium hydroxid from 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, using a burette or a 
graduated test-tube. 

The order of experiments here given is submitted 
after much thought and an extended comparison of the 
sequence adopted in various text-books and manuals 
now in wide use, and seems to be a logical and easy in- 
troduction to the subject. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Outline of Physics, 


By ELMER E. BEAMS, 


Suggestions ;—At first cultivate in the pupil a habit of close and exact 
observation, and power to form correct inferences from the facts observed. 
In order to do this the pupil's mind must be brought into direct contact with 
such facts, 

Have the pupils make all need‘ul experiments under the direct guidance 
and observation of the teacher. 

Cultivate an economical spirit in the preparation of the apparatus by 
using the most inexpensive material. 

Learn principles, no set definitions. 

Have pupils to talk connectedly, logically, and correctly, describing 
what they do, telling what they observe, and giving their conclusions. 

From time totime have pupils give formal compositions on all work done, 
observations made, and conclusions drawn. 

Encourage pupils to make other experiments than those outlined in the 
** Course of Study.” 

Pupils should know the common application of facts developed to the 
practical processes of life, 

Never do for the pupil waz he can do for himself. The teacher should 
guide, but the pupil should do the work. 


OUTLINE, 


A. Matter and its Properties: 


1, Impenetrability. 
2. Divisibility ; the molecule ; the atom. 
3. Porosity ; the relative position of molecules. 
4 Density ; quantity of matter in given volumes. 
5. Attraction ; gravitation; cohesion ; adhesion. 
(1) Gravitation— weight, center of gravity. 
(2) Cohesion—hardness, flexibility, elasticity, brittleness, 
malleability, etc. 
(3) Adhesion.—capillarity. 
6. Theory of the constitution, of matter. 
7. Three states of matter—solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
B. Mechanics : 
1. Solids, 
(1) Machines—levers, inclined plane, pulleys ;;the uses of all 
kinds of machines, 
2. Fluids, 
(1) Liquids, 
(2) Pressure and its transmission; the pressure due to 
gravity. 
(6) Buoyancy— floating bodies. 
(¢) Equilibrium. 
(2) Gases; atmosphere, 
(a) Pressure of gases—barometer, siphon, common 
pump. 
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C. Heat: 


1. Sources of heat and way of producing heat. 
(1) By mechanical force. 
(2) By chemical force. 
2. The effects of heat in matter : 
(1) Expansion and contraction—solids, liquids, and gases ; 
the common thermometer. 
(2) Change of state :—(a@) liquefaction and solidification ; 
(4) vaporization and liquefaction. 


3 How heat is communicated : 
(1) Conduction —solids. 
(2) Convection—liquids and gases. 
(3) Radiation. 

D. Sound : 


(1) Nature of sound —vibrations. 
(2) Transmission of sound—solids, liquids, and gases, 


¥ 


A Lunar Landscape I]luminated by 
the Earth. 


If we stood upon that face of the moon which fronts the earth 
and looked back toward the latter we should see it hanging in 
the sky, and slowly swinging about a little, but never either rising 
or setting. From the center of the visible lunar hemisphere the 
earth would be seen directly overhead, while from the edge of 
that hemisphere it would appear poised upon the horizon, And 
in either case, while remaining always nearly at the same 
place in the sky, it would present in succession phases similar to 
those which the moon pres:nts as seen from the earth. There 
would be “ new earth,” “earth at first quarter,” “ full earth,” 
“ earth at last quarter,” and “ old earth,” 


Since the mean diameter of the earth is 7,918 miles, while that 
of the moon is only 2,163 miles, and their disks are as the squares 
of their diameters, it is clear that the earth, when in the “ full” 
phase, must appear from the moon more than thirteen times as 
large as the full moon appears to us. Supposing the reflective 
power of the earth’s surface to be the same as that of the moon’s 
surface, the amount of light which the earth sends to the moon 
must then be more than thirteen times as great as that which the 
moon sends to the earth. 


Seen from the moon the earth would present a spectacle of in- 
describable beauty. The varying tints of its surface, from the 
dark expanses of the oceans, through the green of the broad 
forest regions, the grays and yellows of the exposed continent 
areas, and the glittering white of the polar snows would be height- 
ened, and still further varied, by the effects of its atmosphere. 
The spectator would see the great globe slowly turning and pre- 
senting in succession all its lands and seas to his view. Vapors 
would here and there conceal its surface, broad belts of clouds, 
luminous in the sunshine, would at times partly encircle it, and 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons a wonderful diversity of color 
and tone would be presented by its landscapes, The sight of the 
beauties of the earth as beheld from the moon would surely stir 
our pride in the planet that gave us birth. 


oa 


The Seasons.—Their Cause. 


1. What relations of sun and earth could cause variations in 
length of noon shadows ? 

2. How much of the earth’s surface has light at the same time ? 

3. When the sun is vertical at the equator, what part of the 
earth’s surface receives light in 24 hours? Date? 

4. On that day where does the sun rise at Chicago? What is 
the noon angle? 

5. Same date, what is the noon angle and where sunrise at Rio 
Janeiro? Iceland? Hammerfest? Cape Town, Africa? 

6. When does our noon angle approach nearest a right angle ? 
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7. On that date where is sun vertical ? 

8. Where does the sun rise to us on that date? To Hammer- 
fest? Quito? Terra del Fuego? 

9. What is the length of our solar arc on that day ? 
merfest? Of Quito? 

10. What part of a meridian has noon at the same time? 
What part of parallel ? 

11, Where do the people living on the same parallel see the 
sun rise? Where on the same meridian ? 

12, When a meridian bounds the lighted area, what part of all 
the parallels are lighted at once? What is the length of day ? 

13. When half of any parallel is lighted, where will the people 
living on that parallel see the sun rise ? How long will their day 
be? 

14. What people always see the sun rise in the east ? 
is the length of each of their days ? 

15. On December 21, how many.degrees from the zenith ére the 
vertical rays of the sun at Lake Victoria, Africa; Calcutta; Cape 
North, Iceland; Chicago; Victoria Land, at noon? Midnight? 
How many degrees from zenith? 

16. What is the limit of the sun’s most slanting rays, Septem- 
ber 25? December 21? March17? June 20? 

17. What causes variations of length of day? 
change of place of sunrise? Sunset ? 

18, What causes variation of noon angle? 

19. If the earth’s axis were tipped one degree from the perpen- 
dicular to tte plane of its orbit, what would be the width of 
zones ? 

20, What will be our noon angle, June 21 ? 

21. Where will the sun rise? 

22. Suppose the axis were tipped 20°, what would be the width 
of zones ? 

23. What inclination of axis would allow us to see the sun at 
midnight in our horizon, June 21 ? 

24. What inclination of axis would make all the zones equal ? 

25. What inclination would give us twelve hours light daily ? 

26. What inclination of axis would give Quito one day 24 hours 
long? 

27. If the axis of the earth were perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit, what seasons would we have ? 

28. If the earth were in the form of a cylinder, the axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit, what seasons would the dif- 
ferent people have? 

29. If it were a rectangular prism what seasons would the peo- 
ple of the earth have ? 

30. What is the position of the earth in its orbit March, June, 
September, December ? 

31. Why do the equinoxes and solstices not occur yearly on the 
same date ? 

32. What is the difference between solar and sidereal day ? 

33. Could there bea better arrangement of seasons for the 
land surface ? 

34. Would it be better if the equatcr were differently located ? 

35. What is the position of the earth in its orbit March, June, 
September, December ? 

36. What causes shape of earth’s orbit ? 

37- Effect of planets on shape of earth’s orbit ? 

38. What about rate of earth’s movement in different parts of 
orbit ? 

39. Which is longer, our winter or our summer? Why? 


Of Ham- 


What 


Night? Of 
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An Object Lesson on the Lake. 


By A NORMAL GRADUATE, 


General purpose.—To lead the children to observe and think. 
Special purpose.—To teach the formation and appearance of 
lakes. 
MATTER. 


There was a basin on a mountainside, A river flowed down 
the mountain into the basin and formed a lake. 

Harry and Annie sailed their boat on the lake. (This to be 
written on the black>oard in the course of the lesson.) 

Teacher.— A fleecy white cloud was floating over a tall moun- 
tain. The little drops of water in the cloud saw that the great 
mountain locked parched and dry, and they said to one another, 
‘*‘ Let us fall upon the mountain and freshen the grass and flow- 
ers.” Then the little cocling drops fell down, one upon another, 
and the grass grew greener, end the flowers brighter. But so 
many of them wanted to help that too many fell down for the 
thirsty ground to drink them all up. 

More and more drops fell. Finally a little stream was formed, 
which danced merrily down the mountain side, jumping over the 
pebbles that lay in its way. Other little streams came to join it; 
soon it became quite large-—so large that persons called it a river. 
As this river flowed along it came to a large hollow on the side 
of a mountain. The little drops were pleased with the large 
place they had found, and they hurried in. At last the hollow 
was full, and then what do you suppose was there ? 

Children.—A lake. 

Tr.—Yes, we will call this a lake. I will make a mountain 
for you with this clay, and let you see for yourselves how the la 
is formed. 

As the teacher proceeds with her modeling she talks to the 
children, questioning them about what she is making, thus: 

Tr.—What part of the mountain is this ? 

Ch.—The mountain side or slope. 

Tr.—And what do you call this ? 

Ch.—-That is the basin. 

Questions like these will be asked in each stage of the progress, 
reviving all the terms tne children have learned in connection 
with the mountain. 

Tr.—Now look carefully and tell me what I do. 

Ch.—You drop some water on the mountain. It flows down 
the mountain side into the basin and forms a lake. 

Tr.—-Yes, that is exactly what I did. Suppose, now, that there 
was a ring of mountains. What do you think the streams run- 
ning down their sides would form in the valley at the bases of 
the mountains ? 

Ch.—A lake. 

Tr.—Such lakes are very beautiful. Now I shall show you a 
picture. Look ciosely and tell me what you see. 

Ch.—-There is a lake. 

Ch.—-And I see a little stream that forms the lake. And there 
are the mountains, where the stream runs down. 

7r.—We can’t see the basin, can we? How do we know 
is there? 

Ch.--The lake is so much broader than the river. 

7r.—You have told me just how the river is formed. I shall 
write it on the blackboard and some very quiet little girl may 
read it. (Teacher writes one sentence of the blackboard matter. 
Child reads.) f 

7r.—lI will write another sentence and see who can read it 
nicely, (Teacher writes and child reads ) 

7r.—It must be very pleasant to sail a boat on a lake, Have 
any of you ever done it? 

Ch,—-1 have. 

Tr.— Where did you sail your boat ? 

Ch.—- On the lake in Central Park. 

7r.--On the little pond, or the large lake ? 

Ch.--On the large lake. 

7r.—-That is a very pretty lake. It was not formed though 
as we found that these were. 

Do any of you know how it was made? 

Ch.—-No, ma’am. 

Tr.--I will tell you. The peuple thought that a lake would 
be very pretty in the park, so those who were fixing the park had 
a basin cut, and connected it, by pipes, with the reservoir, and 
the water as it flowed ir filled up the basin and made the lake. 

Some of you may go to the mountains next summer. If you 
do, I want you to look very closely, and see if you can see any 
little streams that make lakes; or if there are large lakes try to 
find the rivers that make them, 

I am sorry that I cannot hear all you want to tell me about 
lakes. Some other day we may have an opportunity to talk to- 
gether, but we have no more time to-day. Girls may stand, face, 
pass ! 


(The story with which the lesson opens may be used for reproduction, OF 
as the basis of a script reading lesson.) 
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Child Life in Other Lands. 


Japan, the Children’s Paradise. 


(The Literary Digest (New York) for October 17 prints translated por- 
tions of an article about Japanese children written by Mlle. Renee Sevin 
Desplaces, for the WVagazin Pittoresgue (Paris, September 15). This may 
be used as material for vivid description in the geography lessons about 
Japan ) ; 

Visitors to Japan may have different opinions about the pic- 
turesqueness of her landscapes, the color of her sky, and the 
richness of her flowers, the solemnity of her temples, and the 
grandeur of old Fuji, but all agree that nothing in Japan is pret- 
tier or more interesting than her little children. 

Even the young men and girls have the looks and manner of 
children, and many of them appear as if they were merely playing 
at life. 














Truly Japan is a children’s paradise! Nowhere are there more 
of them ; nowhere are they better loved. The sweetest religious 
sentiment of Japan is filial love, and parents who love their chil- 
dren passionately are amply recompensed for this affection by the 
care and respect with which they are surrounded later in life, 
when they have reached old age. 

It is a charming spectacle to see the children in Yokohama, 
when they go, at the beginning of springtime, to look for shells 
at low tide. They come in groups from all parts of the city, car- 
rying with them baskets and boxes hanging from their backs. 

Having disrobed, they run joyously over the beach, prattling 
and crying out with glee, devoting all their energies tothe search, 
while the heads of sleeping babies are balanced funnily on the 
hips of older brothers or sisters. 

Japanese children are never bashful or sullen. They look you 
straight in the face, never draw back if you call them to you, and 
although intimidated by the familiarity of strangers, they smile at 
you if you show them a friendly face. And curiously enough you 
can draw a crowd of them immediately if you seem interested in 
some invisible object. Thus a passer-by in Europe who looks in- 
to the air will soon see a crowd gather about him. In Japan this 
crowd is one of children. 
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resort to medical treatment, All believe that the cause is some 
interior trouble of which the skin-eruption is only a symptom, 
ard none of them wou'd for the world consent to take any care 





of it. Besides the trouble stops as soon as the parents stop shav- 
ing the child’s head. 

Two days in the year are exclusively devoted to children. At 
Tokyo, Kioto, Yokohama, and in all the cities of Japan there is a 
day when the shops are full of toys, little models of persons or 
things, or even figures of the entire Japanese court in miniature. 
This is on the great holiday for little girls. 

At this time, large and small are dressed in garments of all 
colors and affect the most extraordinary headdresses, The 
mothers are very proud of these toilets, 

The corresponding boys’ holiday fatls on May 5. Then they 
are seen scattered everywhere about the country. At each house 
is raised a bamboo mast from which hang, blown about by the 
wind, strings of paper fishes. These represent carp, and are 
symbols of energy and constancy. Fer as the carp can ascend 
streams against the strongest currents, just so a studious child 
can, in following the difficult current of life, acquire fortune and 
renown. 

There are as many of these paper fish at each house as there 
are children in it, so that at some houses as many as a dozen fish 
may be counted on the masts, 

Japanese children love also the sport of kite-flying. They 
make kites with strips of bamtoo on which is fastened the paper 
of very tough texture, common in Japan. Some kites are of huge 
size and can be raised many hundred yards. Veritable swarms 
of them may often be seen flying above villages. The children 
attach to them little devices that, under the influence of the wind, 
give out a most curious musical humming sound. 

The Japanese child is neither rough nor brutal. He is full of 
life and spirits, nothing more. He spends his money for fruit 
and candy like other children and takes his pleasure in a more 
rational way than the American child, being both less strong and 
less combative. Wickedness seems unknown to him: 

The coolie child, with his brown face and bare legs, is always 
interesting. How many things he can carry on his back! . . 
Under his big straw hat you often see a finely formed face. but it 
is almost always sad, with the resigned expression common to 
children who suffer. 

But the child that attrects most attention 
is the child of the sampans [boats]. Each 
sampan is generally navigated with the aid 
of two heavy sweeps, managed by two 
children of whom the youngest is often 
not more than eight or ten years old. Under 








The custom of shaving their heads is disappearing. You know 
in what manner this isdone. Only a little lock of hair is left just 
at the top of the head, and sometimes also a tuft at the neck. 

Many children have eczema on the shaven part of the head, a 
trouble attributable perhaps to unclean razors. This spoils the 
looks of the little creatures, but no mother in such case would 





the eyes of parent or patron the young boat- 
men give proof of incomparable address 
and agility. They live on board the boat, 
eating and sleeping there, and so are trained 
to be excellent sailors for the Japanese navy. 

Fore'gn firms also employ in their offices 
a certain number of Japanese children as 
clerks or errand-toys, .. . It is said that 
all little Japanese, especially these messenger boys, have a special 
talent for whistling. They even whistle European tunes! 


We should say, in closing, that in Japan people love children 
so much that when they have none of their own they adopt one, 
and if a Japanese thinks he is too poor to suppert his child he 
hastens to get it adopted by some rich family, which he always 
succeeds in doing. 
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Animal Study. 








The Horse. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, 
(For illustration, see cuts in large Chart.) 


We will first consider the structure of the horse, beginning 
with the skin or hide. 

1. The htde.—This is tough, thick, and covered with short 
hair. On the back of the neck the hair is long and coarse, form- 
ing a mane. On the inner surface of the legs are warts or calloses. 
In most horses the hair on the legs is somewhat shaggy. The 
tail is long, flowing, and consists of hair similar to that of the 
mane. The skin is elastic so that the horse may move it at will. 
This enables him to shake off flies when they alight upon him, 

2. The flesh.—Just beneath the hide is found the flesh or 
muscles which are used to preduce motion. The flesh is bright 
in color and resembles beef. In some places horse flesh is used 
for food, but it is not in general use, the horse being too valuable 
an animal to use for this purpose. 

3. The bones —Beneath the coat of muscles lie the bones. 
These are bound together firmly by stout bands of ligament to 
form the skeleton. 

4, Cavities.—The bony framework incloses two cavities, (a) 
the neural or nervous, and (4) the digestive. The neural cavity 
begins with the skull, and extends downward and backward 
through the spinal column. The brain and spinal cord fill this 
cavity. 

The digestive cavity is much larger and*begins with the mouth, 
gullet, stomach, etc. 

5. The stomach — This is not like that of the cow. It is sim- 
ple and is fitted for the digestion of vegetab'e foods. 

6..The teeth —The horse has forty teeth. These have long 
roots and broad, flat crowns. The upper canines come late and 
they are sometimes wanting in mares. The dental formula.is, 

33 it + ae a-$ 
+1 C—, pm » m--—=40, 
7s I- I | aie ie 
In this formula 7 stands for incisors, c for canines, Am for premo- 
lars and m for molars. Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7 show various 
aspects of the teeth. 

7. The lips. —These ate flexible and prehensile, enabling the 
horse to seize food readily. 

8. food. —The food of horses is exclusively vegetable, grasses 
and herbaceous plants when the herse is wild and free, hay, oats, 
and corn when he is domesticated. The teeth, stomach, and in- 
testines are especially adapted for digesting such foods. 

9. The foot.—The foot of the horse is a wonderful structure, 
consisting as it does of one toe. This toe springs from a bone 
called the “cannon bone” which is really one of the phalanges. 
The end has a ndil-b6ne protected by the hoof. On each side of 
the cannon bone are splint bones. These are the remains of 
former toes, The horse, therefere, walks upon his middle toe 
nail. 

10. The legs.—The fOre legs are nearly in line, and are par- 
allel with each other. The shoulder jdint makes a great angle 
with the arm. 

The hind legs incline teward one another so as to project the 
body forward at a great rate of speed. Each leg has a warty 
spot on the inside. 

11. The eye.—The eye is large and expressive. Pupil oblong. 

12. Family.—The horse belongs te a group of animals called 
pertssodactyla or animals having an odd number of toes. The 
rhineceros and tapir belong to this group. The ass, quagga, and 
zebra are nearer relatives in the same group. 

13. Hadbtts.—The borse is neted for his cleanliness. He will 
rarely eat hay which has been tramped upon and he refuses to 
drink stagnant or muddy water. In this respect he is very unlike 
the ox and many other animals. 

14. History.—Geology tells us that the horse is descended 
from a three toed ancestor now extinct, called Azpparten. This 
ancient horse did not walk on three tees. He walked on the mid- 
dle toe, but the other two hoofs dangled behind it in the place 
where the splint bones now are found, Figs. 1 and 2, Man has 
used the horse as a beast of burden for thousands of years. An- 
cient inscriptions, bas reliefs, and manuscripts prove this. In all 
ages the horse has been the companion of man. 

15. / general.—The horse seems well fitted for roaming over 
vast plains where food is plentiful. Herds of wild horses roam 
over steppes of Asia, South America, Russia,and Texas. Those 
found wild in the western hemisphere are doubtless descended 
{rom horses of the colonists. 

The ears of horses are short. Asses have longer ears, a tufted 
tail, and erect mane. In asses the callosities are found only on 
the forelegs. Asses are much smaller than horses, 
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II. THE LESSON OUTLINE, 


1. Preparation.—Let there be a conversation about various 
domestic animals, the cat, the dog, the cow, the goat, the horse, 
pours. etc. Which of these is most useful? Which most com- 
mon! 

Which is smallest ? Which largest? Which neatest ? Which 
do you like the best? Why? Which is largest of all domestic 
animals used by us? We are going to learn what we can about 
the Aorse. You may all think and be able to tell me something 
about the horse. It is often gcod to prepare for the lesson the 
day before, requesting pupils to observe horses and see who will 
be able to tell the most about them from actual observation, 
Having prepared the pupils in this way, they wiil be alert and 
ready for the next step. 

2. Presentation.— Begin this division of the lesson by eliciting 
as much as can be obtained from the pupils, permitting them 
freely to converse about the horse, but always keeping the ques- 
tion well in hand and never allowing the pupils to wander away 
upon other themes, however closely related to horses. 

It is here that the chart comes into play, for after the pupils 
have told all they know about the horse, the chart may be re- 
ferred to by the teacher, and the pupils may be directed to find 
these things upon the chart if they have not been seen before. 
An adjournment to the street where the horse, living and moving 
can be observed, is mcst helpful in the presentation of this sub- 
ject. 

Indeed if some pupil is the fortunate owner of a horse, there 
is no reason why the horse should not visit the school-yard and 
pose for study. 

3. Assoctation.—Are ai] horses like this one? What kind of 
horse is this?» How do race horses differ from work-horses ? Is 
the horse in the chart a race-horse? Why not? Compare the 
legs, feet, body, etc., of race-horses with those of perchow or 
Norman horses and Shetland pony. What kiad of horses are 
best suited for the farm ? 

What kind can best draw a fire engine? Having drawn all 
kinds of comparisons between horses, it is well to introduce a 
comparison between the horse and the ass. 

The zebra is well known to most children through pictures and 
the menagerie. The knowledge of the horse should be so sys- 
tematized here that the pupil will have a comprehensive idea. 
Constant reference to the chart wili greatly aid in this. Thus 
from the general cut at the bottom can be studied the horse in 
general, the ass, and a comparison of the two may be made. 
Compare 1, size 2, shape 3, ears 4, tail 5, mane 6, feet 7, general 
intelligence of their appearance. Figs. 1, 2, and 3, show the foot 
and its skeleton in various positions. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 show the teeth. Fig. 8 shows the side view 
of the skull, and Fig. 9 the eye with its oblong pupil. 

With older pupils separate parts may be compared with the 
same parts of other animals, #. ¢., ears with other ears, eyes with 
other eyes, tails with other tails, etc., etc. 

4. System.—By means of a few well-directed questions, call out 
the main facts about the horse, freed from all minute detail, the 
prehensile lips, remarkable teeth, peculiar eye and wonderful 
foot, just to bring into relief the salient points. 

5. Application.—Of what use to the pupil is all this knowl- 
edge? The pupil must bs made to see that there is much prac- 
tical use in all that he has learned about the horse. For exam- 
ple, a study of the foot ought to show him why it does not hurt 
to shoe a horse if the nail is driven into the hoof properly. Why 
is it necessary to shoe horsés whizh are used for heavy work in 
cities? How is it pcssible to put a bit into a horse’s mouth and 
not injure the teeth? Of what use to man are the “ age marks” 
on the teeth of horses? Does any one know of a good reason 
for using the check rein? Many other questions will suggest 
themselves to any teacher who gives the foregoing lessons on the 
horse. 

If lessons of this kind on any animal succeed in arousing 
greater interest among children for such animals, these lessons 
will not have been given in vain. 

With young children, only the main features of the above should be at- 
tempted. The chart and lessons are planned to suit all grades and the 
teacher herself must be the judge as to how much of it can be assimilated 


by her pupils. 


How to Manage an Aquarium. 


In order to manage your aquarium properly you will require a 
few simple tools. A little hand-net thatcan be bought for a few 
cents, or made for even less out of a bit of wire and a small piece 
of mosquito netting, is useful for catching the fish or shel’s with- 
out putting your hands into the water. A pair of wooden forceps, 
like a glove stretcher, will be found most convenient for nipping 
off bits of the decaying plants or for catching objects that may 
have accidentally fallen into the water’ Glass tubes of various 
sizes are also useful. If you want to catch any small object in the 
water with the tube, place the tube in the water with your finger 
over the hole in the top. Until your finger is removed the tube 
will remain full of air. Place it over the bit of refuse or whatever 
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it is you want to catch, remove your finger and the water will 
rush in, carrying the object with it into the tube, which should 
then be closed at the upper end by placing your finger over it as 
before. A glass or bard rubber syringe is necessary with which 
to aerate the water thorcughly at least once every day, and of- 
tener if possible. Fill the syringe, hold it high above the tank, 
and then squirt the water back again. A long piece of India- 
rubber tubing which may be used as a siphon is necessary for 
the purpose of changing the water in the tank when it is evident 
that something has gone wrong. 

if a green film begins to gather on the side of the tank that is 
most exposed to the light, it should be cleaned away every day, 
and the sides of the glass polished carefully. A small piece of 
clean sponge tied on the end of a stick will answer the purpose. 
If the scum is neglected and left to accumulate, you will find it 
almost impossible to remove it from the glass even by hard scour- 
ing. 
it is best to have only small fish in your aquarium, and for this 
reason trout are not desirable. Goldfish and minnows are very 
good, and the common little sunfish or “ pumpkin-seed” is ex- 
cellent. 

You must keep careful watch over the fish in your aquarium, 
and if any one of them appears to be sick he should be removed 
at once, very gently, with the hand net, and placed in fresh water, 
where he will often recover. 

Certain varieties of snails live well in fresh water, and will be 
found useful in clearing away the green film that is almost certain 
to collect on the side of the glass; but you must be careful or 
they will devour’your plants as well; and if your tank is very small 
it is hardly worth while to try to keep them. 

You must be careful not to overstock your aquarium, for your 
fish will not thrive if they are overcrowded. Remember, also, 
that heat and dust are fatal to your pets. The water must be 
kept clean and cool at all times, and all foreign matter and every 
particle of decaying vegetation should be removed immediately. 

—From Harfer’s Round Table. 


Form Study and Drawing. 


Drawing.—The Circle. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


In teaching drawing the copy must be used, so must the type form, so 
must the natural object. They all have their use and can no more be ig- 
nored than we can ignore the text-book in geology because we have the 
museum, or the museum because the earth is before us. The copy gives 
us the method, the technique. The type fcrm, by elimimating all details 
brings us face to face with the principle. The natural object contains the 
principle, but it is obscured by the many details. It unfolds to us ideas of 
form and arrangement, of life, growth, and beauty in a higher and broader 
sense than the copy. The object contains @// and from it we gain the 
power fe do. 











THE CIRCLE. 


The circle is the easiest figure to see as a unit, It may be ap- 
prehended at a glance and is an excellent figure to use in acquir- 
ing the nower to see things as a whole, It is said that a child 
naturally sees an object as a unit. If 
this is so the unity almost entirely 
disappears the moment he undertakes 
to reproduce it. Ask a child to draw 
a tree and he will begin with the 
leaves twigs, branches, and small parts 
generally ; he will proceed from the 
part to the whole, never from the 
whole to the part. The power of seeing an object as a whole 
must be acquired, must be taught. One of the easiest ways of 
doing this is to lead the child to see the circle in drawings made 
on the blackboard, ietting the pupils copy these drawings. ir 
order to become familiar with them, and then showing them th: 
object and letting them trace the circle there. For example: 
draw Fig, 2 on the blackboard. Ask a pupil to take the pointer 
and trace the different circles that can be seen in the nest and 
bird. The nest, the opening of the nest, the body and head of 
the bird are all circular. Let them copy this drawing on their 
tablets. If possible show them a real nest holding it so that it 
will appear circular to them. 

Draw Fig. 2 on the blackboard. Ask a pupil to come to the 
board and trace a circle in the drawing. Let the pupils draw the 
tree using the circle as the basis of the top. Ask the pupils te 
—— the tops of trees and see if they cannot find one that is 
round. 

Procure some round flowers and leaves similar to Figs. 4, 5, 6. 
Hold them before the pupils and ask them to point out what they 
see that is circular. Draw them on the blackboard using the 
circle as a basis. Let the pupils copy them. 

Procure some round object or objects in which the circle is 
more or less obscured. Hold them before the class and lead the 
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pupils to recognize the circle in them. Draw them on the black- 
board and let the pupils draw them on their tablets. 

Draw objects similar to Figs 13-18 on the blackboard. Ask 
pupils to trace the circle in each. Let the pupils copy them, then 
lead them to see the circle in similar ebjects. 

Pupils are quick to see, and to make the application. If the 
blackboard part of the work is effective the pupils will make the 
applications without aid from the teacher. 





Reports of Lessons. 
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rectangle.” How long and how high will this rectangle be ? 
“* Twelve inches long and nine inches high.” 


A 14 ft. B 2 ft. E 14 ft. H 12 ft. A 








Beginning Mensuration. II. 


Lesson given by Mr. CHARLES E. ROSENTHAL, fourth assistant in 
Grammar School No. 20, New York City, Reported by himself. 


What will it cost to paint the walls and ceiling of aroom 14 
{t.long, 12 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, at $.07 a sg. yd.? 


I took a paper box 14 ins. long, 8 ins. wide, and 6 ins. deep. 
Fig. 4, drawn toa scale of one-quarter inch to one inch, represents the box. 


H E 

















Fig. 4. 


I tore off the face ABCD 

How long is this face? It is fourteen inches long. 

How high (in this case the height is the width) is it ? It is six inches high. 

Then I tore off the face behind ABCD ; the pupils saw that it had the 
same dimensions as ABCD. 

The next face BEFC was torn off. 

How long is this face? Eight inches. 

How high? It is six inches high. 

Then tore off the face opposite ; they saw that it had the same dimen- 
sions as BEFC. 

I took the four faces and arranged them, end to end, on the ledge of the 
black board and questioted as follows : 


What kind of a figure do you see before you, Henderson? ‘I 
see a rectangle.” (See Fig. 5. The beys must know before this 
work is attempted what a rectangle is.) How long is this rect- 
angle? “It is (counting) forty-four icches long.” How high? 
“ Six inches.” What is the area of this rectangle? “ Its area is 
264 square inches,” 

We next proceeded to consider the top of the box 

How long (holding it up) is this top, Kamin? “It is fourteen 
inches long.” How wide? “It iseight inches wide.” What is 
the area of its surface? ‘Its area is 112 sq. ins. 





6 ins. 





A 14 ins. B 8 ins. E 14 ins. H 8 ins. A 
D Cc F G D 
Scale 44’=1 ft. Fig. 5. 


Then the total area of the faces and the top of the box 1s what? 
“ 376 sq. ins.” At one cent a square inch to paint this box, what 
would it cost? $3.76.” 

(Advert to problem heading this article.) 

Boys, every roo n may be considered as a box. Let the figures 
in the above problem represent the dimensions of this class-room. 
Let the wall in front of you (draw picture of box on the board, 
scale one-eighth to a foot) be represented by the face ABCD ; 
(see Fig. 4); wall behind you by the face HEFG; wall to the right 
of you by face BEFG, and wall to the left by face AHGD. The 
ceiling will be represented by the cover or top ABEH. (These 
facts should be elicited from the pupils.) 

By what kind of a figure will you represent the wall in front of 
you? “By arectangle, taking one inch toa foot. Go to the 
board and do so.” 

How many inches long will it be? ‘‘ Fourteen inches.” How 
high? ‘Nine inches high.” 

How will you represent the wall to the right of you? “Bya 

















D Cc F G D 
Fig. 6. 

How about the wall behind you? ‘It can be represented by 
a rectangle 14 x9 inches.” 

And the wall to the left of you? 1“ By arectangle 12xqQ ins,” 

Now draw one long rectangle showing the four walls, joining 
one with theother. (See Fig. 6.) 

How long is this rectangle, Hurwitz? “It is fifty-two feet 
long.” How high? “Nine feet.” What is its area? “ 468 
sq. ft. The ceiling of this room may be considered as what of 
the box, Robinson? “The top.” How long is the ceiling? 
“ Fourteen feet.” How wide? “ Twelve feet.” 

By what kind of a figure will you represent the ceiling? “ By 
a rectangle.” Can you join it to the other rectangles? “I can- 
not join it.” Why not? (Answers various: but some boys 
readily see that the height of this rectangle [twelve inches] ex- 
ceeds the height of the others.) 

What is the area of this rectangle? “ 168 sq. ft.” What is 
the total area of walls and ceiling? ‘The total area is 636 sq. 
ft.” 

What is the areain square yards? ‘70% sq. yds.” At $.07 a 
square yard what will be the cost to paint the walls and ceiling ? 
“* $4.943.” 

Plastering problems may be treated in the same manner. I shall show 
how to calculate allowances for doors and windows in connection with 
papering problems. There is a diversity of opinions among authorities 
and contractors regarding the exact deductions to be made. In muny in- 
stances the ceductions depend upon the contract made between the con- 
tracting parties ; but in the event of no such contract existing, some con- 
tractors regard twenty. square feet as a fair average for one opening. 
Others again calculate precisely the amount of space covered by each open- 
ing ; ¢. g., if a window is 6x 4 feet, the area of the space occupied is 
twenty-four square feet, and this area is to be deducted from the total area. 


¥ 


Tangential Lines. 


Tangential lines are often a source of difficulty to boys, so I 
suzgested to the lads that if AB and CD were railway lines, a 
train proceeding along CD would be unable to get on AB (Fig. 
1) without a turn-table, but if the lines were arranged as in Fig. 
2 (like all railway and tram lines) there would be no such diffi- 
culty. 


" 


Fig. 














/ / 
'B iti 
The lads appreciated the suggestion and we no longer have 


trouble with tangents. 
Show the lines singly as well as double, 
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| Language. 


Composition Writing. 
By MINNA C, DENTON, 


Oh, I’ve got to have compositions written to-day! If I don’t 
hurry, it'll be time for next month’s before I get these in. How 
I do hate it!” 

It is perhaps small wonder that under these circumstances the 
bugbear of composition-writing does not yield any very great re- 
sults. What sort of penmanship should we expect from our pu- 
pils if their efforts in that direction were confined to a single day in 
the month? Is writing as a mental act really so much less import- 
ant than writing as a mechanical accomplishment ? 

But, you say, there are the daily language lessons ; surely they 
afford ample opportunities for practice. Very well; but the daily 
work should not differ in kind from that expected in the composi- 
tion books. 

The fact is we are too much given to teaching adout language, 
its rules and constructions, forgetting that the only way the child 
will ever learn to use correct language is by using it. We show 
him how to enclose a direct quotation within quotation marks, 
and we dictate multitudes of sentences for the sake of practice in 
the most complicated combinations thereof; but when he comes 
to compose a sentence containing a direct quotation for himself, 
it never occurs to him to apply the theory wh:ch he has been at 
such pains to learn, We labor with him over the spelling of 
here and hear, using every means within our power to connect 
the two words with a bond that shall hold as long as memory 
lasts; and it does hold—so well that when he wants to use one 
word, the other, by the laws of the association of ideas, immedi- 
ately suggests itself to him. We tell him that an apostrophe de- 
notes possession, or words to that effect; but when he writes 
about Tom’s ball, it does not once occur to him that he has thereby 
implied possession, otherwise he would be quite willing to use the 
apostrophe. We begin at the wrong end; our logic is deductive 
instead of inductive; we go from the general rule to the particu 
lar instance, whereas the more natural step for the child would 
be, from his immediate need to the universal law. If we were to 
give him his apostrophe and quotation marks at the moment 
when he has need of them (first showing him his need, because 
he is not yet aware of it), perhaps the remembering of them would 
not be such a difficult task. 

The first necessary condition, then, to the child’s acquirement 
of the use of written language is, that he write. Not once or 
twice in a month or even in a week, but daily—as often, generally 
speaking, as the language period comes round, “ What to Write 
About ” is not so much of a problem when it comes every day as 
it is on the occasion of the monthly effort. Besides all the mis- 
cellaneous exercises, such as reproduction, picture stories, and the 
like, many teachers have the children keep blank books for daily 
use in connection with sume study. In one school they write 
therein reports of their science lessons, otherwise known as “ Oral 
work.” In another school they keep calendars, in which they 
note the weather, the signs of the seasons, such as the disappear- 
ance of the birds, the discovery of the first wild fl »wers, the open- 
ing of the leaf, buds, etc. Still another room labels its pile of 
books, “‘ What We Are Learning,” and strives to record each day 
some useful information gained ; while in a fourth, the children 
keep diaries which tell of whatever little incident the day or the 
hour may suggest. 

While they are writing is the teacher's opportunity. A/ter they 
have written, thinks some teacher whose desk is full of uncor- 
rected papers. But it is not how much they write and have cor- 
rected, but how much they write and correc. themselves, that is 
to prove the salvation of our pupils from the error(s) of their 
ways. So the teacher passes among them, laying her finger on a 
mis-spelled word, asking the reason for a faulty capital, answer- 
ing the dozen and one questions which children are likely to pro- 
duce on such occasions. 

One of the first great difficulties as to the form of the composi- 
tion that confronts the teacher of beginners is, to get him to di- 
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vide his “ story” into separate sentences. This is not because 
he has any deep-rooted objection to the use of capitals and peri- 
ods,—he usually tries to sprinkle them in somewhere, knowing 
that it is expected of him,—but because he does not recognize 
the limitations of a sentence. He has not learned to analyze the con- 
tinuous stream of thought that is striving to get itself on paper. 
So the teacher must help him. When he has finished putting 
down what the cat did, she tells him he must place a period and 
begin what he has to say about the birds with a capital. Always 
when it is possible she calls upon him to read his story ; thus he 
is forced to define orally the limits of his thought. This may be 
made a great help to him in mastering the intricacies of punctua- 
tion. 

Every new thing he tells makes a new sentence, This is the 
next step. When the necessity comes, she explains that after 
and he need not use a capital, because amd can fasten the two 
thoughts together in one sentence. So with the other rules of 
sentence-building, as he has need of them—line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept — illustration, explanation, never-tiring watch- 
fulness—such is to be the price of the child's real advancement 
in the art of composition. 

All this must be said to the child by the lips of the teacher. 
No system of symbols of correction, according to which his paper 
is adorned with red ink markings, will do any part of the work. 
He will copy his story, putting in your corrections if he doesn’t 
forget about them, with a dim idea that teachers must always 
mark papers so, and that the reasons are probably too hard for 
him to understand; and next time he will make precisely those 
same mistakes over again. 

The teacher who has daily work in composition.of course has 
no time for the marking of each individual mistake. Usually she 
looks over the papers just long enough to get a list of the most 
common errors, the words most frequently misspelled, and the 
general faults of the subject-matter and diction. These are 
brought before the class at the earliest convenient opportunity 
(not all at once, however); and next time before they begin to 
write they are reminded not to make the same mistakes. 

Ouce in a while the papers are marked and handed back to 
their owners, with crosses wherever errors occur; they are then 
required to “correct, giving reasons.” When the composition 
goes into the book that the child takes home for mother and father 
to see, this is the method most frequently adopted, since he’ likes 
to be sure that everything is all right then. Upon these occa- 
sions, it is required in some schools that the teacher mark mis- 
takes in red ink, or grade as to “Subject-matter,” “ Form,” 
“ Penmanship,” “‘ Orthography,” etc., so many per cent, out of a 
possible one hundred, in order that the parent may be able the 
better to judge of his child’s progress toward the required stand- 
ard. For myself, however, I prefer to write my comments in 
plain English, which may, after all, be made to mean more than 
percents. ‘“ A great improvement in spelling,” “ Very good 
story, but try harder with the writing the next time,” “ This is 
almost entirely free from mistakes,” at least has the merit of 
conveying some definite idea. As for the red ink display of er- 
rors, it can do the child no particular good, and is an insult to 
the intelligence of the parent. 

I shall never forget the delight of the children one day when I 
handed them back their stories (which happened to consist of 
letters to their teacher) with letters /rom their teacher, explaining at 
some length the meri’s and faults of each, and containing as much 
encouragement for the future as might be. The following is 
something like one of them: 

Dear Gertie: 

__ I was glad to hear of your good luck with the puppies. No, 
I am afraid I can’t suggest any names for them. I am afraid they might 
turn out as badly as two cats I once named Benjamin Harrison and Levi 
Morton. Harrison ran off, and Morton got into such a bad habit of steal- 
ing the cream, that we had to send him away. 

I liked your letter very much, because it told about so many interesting 
things. You divided your sentences nicely, but I see you forgot to begin 
pt ony name with a capital letter. Poor Tom! I hope he won't feel in- 

I think I wouldn't use quite so many and's, if I were Gertie. And I 


wouldn't say, ‘1 taken him home.’ Can you think what would be better ? 
I shall be glad to get another letter from you very soon, 


Sincerely yours, 





Trouble? Yes, a little. But it pays. Try it and see. 
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If the devotees of child study think their work will 
result in a change of educational aims they are very 
much mistaken ; and all investigations having such a 
purpose in view cannot but prove unprofitable. The 
aims can be derived only from a study of the ideals of 
society, and these in turn cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of the history of their evolution. 
Child study has a grand field of its own, and that is the 
investigations of the possibilities and methods of solv- 
ing the educational problems involved in the ideals of 
civilization. History of education, philosophy, and 
child study must go hand in hand. Only a specialist 
can afford to devote himself exclusively to any one of 
these great subjects, the practicing educator of children 
must draw help and inspiration from all three sources, 





Be sure of the aim you are expected to reach in teach- 
ing ; make clear to yourself what problems are included 
in its scope ; find the safest ways and means to its fullest 
realization and apply them rightly, and, finally, bring to 
your work the best there is in your personality. These 
are the great demands of modern education in which 
all the lesser ones are included. 





It is possible “ Bird Day” will be added to “ Longftel- 
low Day” and “Shakespeare Day.” This may be ne- 
cessary to prevent the girls when grown up from exter- 
minating the pretty birds. At a lecture before a teach- 
ers’ institute which dealt mainly with kindness to animals 
the conductor said he counted a hundred birds on the 
hats in the andience. The suggestion of such a day 
was made by Supt. Babcock,of Oil City, three years since. 





It is important that the teacher should know why he 
educates. It is not enough to say that every boy ought 
to know how to read, write, and cipher. Education 
is a design of the Creator ; it is as much a part of the 
world as electricity or gravitation ; it is not a human in- 
vention. The teacher is an agent in the hands of the 
Almighty to cause light and knowledge and happiness to 
abound. To teach to read and write and cipher is a 
small part of his work. 





A teacher applied to an agency for a position. Soon 
after one of his friends told him he had been asked cer- 
tain questions confidentially by the agency. Among 
questions asked by agencies are these : 


Can you strongly recommend —— as a good teacher? 
Has he a high character ? 

Do you consider him a progressive man? 

Is his reputation unblemished ? 

Is he considered a man that understands education ? 
Is he active in his community ? 

Is he a man of culture and does he move in society ? 
Does he attend teachers meetings ? 

Is he popular among the teachers and pupils? 

Is he particular as to his personal appearance ? 

Do you consider him worthy of a higher position ? 
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The October number of the Kindergarten Magazine 
contains an article of practical interest to teachers by 
Miss Lucy Fitch Perkins on “ Oral Pictures and Illus- 
trative Drawing.” In speaking of children’s illustra- 
tive drawing, Miss Perkins emphasizes the necessity 
of criticism on the part of the teacher : 


“The danger of spoiling the spontaneity is not greater than 
that of false and low standards, and we must avoid the mistake 
of accepting mere crudity as freedom.” 


This is fully in harmony with the principle insisted 
upon by Dr. Harris, in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last 
week, 


Fall and Winter Meetings. 


Oct. 24.—Annual Fall Reunion of the Asscciate Alumnz of the Nor- 
mal College at the College Chapel. 

October 29-31.—Rhode Island State Teachers’ Association at Providence. 

Oct. 30.—Middlesex County Teachers’ Association at Boston. 

Oct. 30 —Essex county Teachers’ Association at Lynn, Mass, 

Oct. 30-31.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Freeport, 

Oct. 30-31.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association at the Opera 
House, Dover. Mr, Chas, L. Wailace, Lisbon, president ; Miss Clara E, 
Upton, Nashua, secretary. 

November 6.—New England Association of School Superintendents, 

Nov. 6-7,—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ association at the normal 
school Mankato. ; 

Nov. 7.—New England Conference of Educational Workers at Boston, 

November 12-14.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Albans, « 

Nov. 27-28.—Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association at New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

Nov. 27-28.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at the English 
high school, Boston. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associa‘ed Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S. E: 
Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hu'sarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Calif rnia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29.—Ilowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Asscciation at Denver, 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

Dec, 29-3t.—Missouri State Teachers’ association, Sedalia, W. H, 
Martin, pres’t ; J. A. Whiteford, Sec'y. 

December 29-31.—Minnesota State Teachers’ association at St. Paul; 
S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Pres. 

February 18, 19, 20.—Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of N. E. A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, St. 
Paul, Minn., president. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Germany has just celebrated the seventy-fifth birthday of its 
greatest scientist, Rudolf Virchow. His greatest discovery was 
that the an‘mal or vegetable cell has the power of multiplying 





itself within the individual. Virchow claimed, and the principle 
is the foundation of modern medicine, that the localization of dis- 
ease was a necessity, and he fixed its seat in the smallest compos- 
ing element, the cell. As a politician, also, he has been very 
prominent. He has opposed the spirit of militarism and centrali- 
zation ; the battle was so warm in 1865 that Bismarck challenged 
him to a duel. 


(The accompanying cut is made from a late photograph of Dr, Virchow, and 
is the most life-like we have ever seen of him.—Ep.) 
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Council of Superintendents. 
UTICA, N.Y. 

The fourteenth annual meeting began October 14. There are 
thirty-eight cities and thirty villages in New York that have su- 
perintendents. New York and Brooklyn have several. Ex- 
Supt. Scott, of Binghamton, presided. The teachers’ tenure of 
office was first discussed ; then followed a paper on professional 


growth of teachers in service. The distribution of credits on the 


New York state examinations was discussed. In the evening a 
lecture on the Yellowstone Park was given by Prof. Bickmore. 

On Thursday vertical writing was discussed, Supt. Whitney 
leading, and Supt. Gorton following. Supt. Cole presented a re- 
port on legislation. Supt. Maxwell presented a report on courses 
of study for training schools or teachers’ classes, The examina- 
tion of teachers of special classes was discussed ; also the neces- 
sity of state schools for truants. 

In the afternoon, these subjects came up: Child Study ; Mak- 
ing Superintendence Effective ; Payment of the Teachers’ Quota ; 
the Kindergarten; Reading. 

On Friday these subjects came up: Should Physical Training 
be Compulsory? Graduation from Public Schools ;' Village Su- 
perintendents ; The Greatest Needs of our School System ; The 
Greatest Dangers Educators have to Meet. 

The ready speakers of the council seem to be Supts. Maxwell, 
Cole, Blodgett, Ryan, Whitney, J. I. Gorton, Williams, Emerson, 
W. J. Milne, Stowel!, and G. Griffith. 

Professional Advancement.—Supt. E. W. Griffith said the 
teachers must take up psychology, also civics, also history of ed- 
ucation ; there should be a professional library ; summer schools 
are essential ; much private professional reading is essential. 

Supt. Jasper said New York city had sixty-four teachers on 
pension (half pay) list ; a new building was about to be erected, 
land and all costing $500,000, He proposed that principals and 
superintendents should be examined as well as teachers. Supt. 
Cole thought the school commissioners should be included. Mr. 
A.M Kellogg asked why not include the state superintendent ? 

It appeared that in Albany, Cohoes, Newburg, New York, 
Niagara Falls, Geneva, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Utica the 
teachers had a life tenure. 

Distribution of Credits—Supt. Blodgett discussed the cred- 
its the teacher would receive in the State Uniform Examination 
questions ; in geography it would. state, for example, that ten 
credits; in grammar, eight credits, etc., would be given ; it ought 
to be a rule that easy questions should have few credits and dif- 
ficult ones more. Supt. Sawyer differed. 

Vertical Writing —Supt. Whitney exhibited specimens and 
claimed it was the most legible and rapid; also more conducive 
to health. A fusillade of questions was poured on the speaker ; 
it was plain the slant system had many friends yet. 

Legislation.— The committee recommended the passage of a 
law to furnish free text-books and supplies ; also that the state 
superintendent appoint a committee to organize a society for 
child study. 

Schools for Truants——In the discussion Supt. Williams led, 
saying several such schools were needed. Supt. Maxwell thought 
the compulsory law should be amended providing for schools. 

Child Study.—Supt. Griffith gave an account of what had 
been done in Utica; 6,000 children were examined as to sight 
and hearing, also for color-blindness; 667 were near-sighted; 152 
defective in hearing ; total defective, 1,900. 

Effective Superintendence.—Supt. Jasper said he had been a 
school superintendent seventeen years; superintendents should 
hold their offices for life ; they should have good salaries. Supt. 
Emerson doubted as to the tenure of either teachers or superin- 
tendents being for life; they should stay in on their merits, 
What if a predecessor of mine had been in for life! Supt. Young 
called on the members to enter into the discussion. Supt. Ken- 
nedy felt it was most important that superintendents should be 

prepared for their work. 
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The Teachers’ Quota.—At present New York gives every 
teacher $100 from the general fund. Shall this be given when the 
teacher is not licensed by state authority? Supt. Emerson and 
others discussed the matter and it seemed to be the sentiment 
that all receiving state money should have a state license. 

The Kindergarten.—Supt Griffith said this was one of the 
most beneficial parts of the system ; the kindergartners were re- 
quired to have a two years’ professional course after a full high 
school course; merely lovable girls would not answer. Dr. 
Baker said that in most homes the child takes care of itself for 
four years; this is the field for the kindergarten. Of the good 
trained in the kindergarten in San Francisco none had been ar- 
rested. Supt. Sawyer said in the Lansingburg schools the effect 
of kindergarten training was plainly perceptible. 

Reading.— Supt. Chas. S. Davis, of Amsterdam discussed the 
“ Thought Method.” By this method the child can read a dozen 
books the first year. They begin with sentences, 


WHOM NOT TO PAY. 


On Friday morning, the committee, Messrs. Downing, Emer- 
son, and Whitney, reported a resolution that the teachers’ quota, 


$100, should not be paid to those not licensed under state 
authority, but teachers now employed should no: be affected. 
Supt. Hunt, of Corning, opposed this ; so did Supts, Maxwell and 
Emerson. 

State Superintendent Skinner referred to Long Island City gut- 
ter politics and the control they had exercised over the schools ; 
the state should not pay a dollar there. Let God be thanked 
there was but one such place. He desired unity and harmony. 
Supt. Burgess favored it. The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee to report on next year. 


PROMOTING GOOD READING, 


Supt. Williams gave his experience at Glens Falis: No pupil 
is promoted who has not done the reading laid out for his 
grade. Supts. Blodgett, Lawton, Maxwell, and Griffith also 
spoke. 

NEW OFFICERS. 


Supt. Scott, on motion of Supt. Griffith, was made a life mem- 
ber, and on motion of Supt. Maxwell a resolution of appreciation 
of his services was put on record, The treasurer reported 
$128.75 on hand. 

Supt. Blodgett, of Syracuse, was elected president, Supt, Emer- 
son vice-president, Supt. Belknap secretary and treasurer. Can- 
andaigua was selected as the place of the next meeting. 


CLOSING NOTES. 


At the opening Supt. Jasper, of New York city, made some re- 
marks, it being his first visit ; he was listened to with close atten- 
tion. 

Besides the superintendent there were several gentlemen pres- 
ent connected with the State Department ; Supt. Skinner, Messrs, 
Finnegan, Downing, and Wright, and from the normal schools 
Presidents Stowell and Milne. All the cities were represented ex- 
cept Oswego ; thirty of the thirty-six villages were represented. 

There is no question but that a meeting like this tends to unify 
the thinking as well as the action of the superintendents. A de- 
fect was seen in the debates. A subject would be announced 
and when opened a fusillade of questions relevent and irrelevent 
would be poured on the speaker. There was plainly too much 
attempted to be done ; one half the subjects, with double the dis- 
cussion would have been better. The superintendents have not 
yet learned just what are their pressing needs, But there were 
evidences of a development of power to look at things together. 





National Congress of Mothers. 


In February, 1897, a National Congress of Mothers will be 
held in Washington. The congress will discuss all subjects re- 
lating to the home, especially those bearing upon the better and 
broader moral and physical as well as mental training of the 
young, such as the value of kindergarten work and the extension 
of its principles to more advanced studies, a love of humanity and 
of country, the physical and mental evils resulting from some of 
the present methods of our schools, and the advantages to follow 
from a closer relation between the influence of the home and that 
of institutions of learning. ; 

Especial attention will be paid to the means of developing in 
children characteristics which will elevate and ennoble the m, and 
thus assist in overcoming the cenditions which now prompt crime 
and make necessary the maintenance of jails, workhouses, and 
reformatories, i 

Special railroad rates will be given, and suitable boarding 
om will be secured in advance by the local commitree. The 

eadquarters of the congress are at 1400 New Hampshire avenue, 
Washington, 
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Lewiston (Me.) Normal Training School, 


The Lewiston Normal training sciool is one of the oldest train- 
ing schools in the country, and has for many years trained the 
Lewiston high school gradu ites for service in the city schools. 
This has not been all, for many of these graduates are now doing 
successful work in different sections of the country, and several 
non-residents have also received their training for their profession 
in this school The building (see 
illustration) is modern, well equip- 
ped, end well adapted to the needs 
of such work. 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch, the pres- 
ent principal, came from Minneap. 
olis, fresh fr2m the inspiration of 
Miss Arno!d, and with the progres- 
sive spirit which is characteristic 
of that Western ci'y. The influ- 
ence of this spirit has been felt, not 
only in the training school, but in 
the various summer schools and 
educational gatherings throughout 
the state, at which Miss Finch has 
been a frequent instructor. It is 
with pleasure that we find Miss 
Finch a devotee of Herbartian pedagogics, and much of her 
professional success she attributes to this fact. At the last meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction, Miss Firch was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of that honored association. 

Miss Finch is characterized by marked administrative and exec- 
utive ability; her strong personality impresses itself upon the 
pupil teachers and is reflected in the entire management of her 
school. She is a woman of literary taste and broad culture ; her 
original poems frequently form excellent su stitutes for the 
“gem selections” used in the class-room, 

The two years’ course of the training school which was inau- 
gurated last year doubled the efficiency of the school and has 
made the werk of the pupil-teachers more professional as well as 
more practical. 

The following, taken from this year’s circular, gives an outline 
of the work as carried on to-day : 


JUNIOR YEAR. 











ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
ho Training School, 
ewiston, Me. 


I, PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. ‘* FIVE FORMAL STEPS.” 


II, METHODOLOGY. 


1. Reading. 

2. Spelling. Nature Study, History 
3. General Lessons. and Literature in the 
4. Language. Primary Grades. 

5 Arithmetic, 
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6. Geography. 
7. Music. 
8. Drawing. 


III. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


1. Organization. 
1. Passing to and from rocm. 
2. Grouping, Classifying. 
3. Calling and dismissing classes. 
4. Methods of passing material tor work. 
5. Programs, 
6. Seat or Busy Work. 


2. The Recitation. 

. Objects. 

. Methods. 

. Questioning. 

. Discipline. 

. School Records. 


6 The Teacher.— 


Upawn ne 


§ Requisites, 
{ Points of Criticism. 
IV. PRACTICAL TFACHING. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
I, PsycHOLOGY, CHILD Stupy, : 
Text Book : Ba'dwin’s Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching. 
Supplementary Psychologies. 


II. HtsToRY OF EDUCATION. 


Text-Book : Campayre’s History of Pedagogy. 
Supplementary Histories. 


III. PRACTICE TEACHING, 


The Cambridge Conference. 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes, president of the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, has accepted the position of resident director of what is 
known as the Cambridge Conference, or the Brattle Street Con- 
ference. 

The object of the conference is the comparative study of 
philosophy, ethics, and religion. Among the resident members 
already enrolled are Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, dean of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity school ; Professors James, Royce, Toy, and Lan- 
man, of Harvard; Miss Irwin, president of Radcliffe college ; and 
Professor Dolbear, of Tufts college. Among the associate mem- 
bers are Professor Le Conte, of the University of California; 
Professor Hyslop, of Columbia university, and Professor Seth, of 
Corneli. 

Mrs, Ole Bull is one of the chief promoters of this work, and 
its headquarters will b: at her home, No. 163 Brattle street. 
The plan has met with great favor in Cambridge, where the need 
of this work is recognized. It is expected that many of the stu- 
dents in the various departments of Harvard university will be- 
come actively connected with the conference, in which they will 
have opportunities to meet the members of the faculty on terms 
of more intimacy and freedom than are possible in the class-room. 
Already the conference is regarded as a sort of university home. 

The regular work of the conference will include a meeting each 
Monday evening, and later in the week a question evening. Dr. 
Janes is planning a course of Sunday afternoon lectures; some 
of these will be a repetition of the lectures given before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture Association, 


va 
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New York City Notes. 


At the meeting of the board of edu ation, O-t. 21, Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill was appointed supervisor of kindergarten in- 
struction at a salary of $2,000 a year, This was the happy end- 
ing of a lively debate on the question. The strongest argument 
to be brought forward by those in favor of Mrs. W:l iams was 
presented by Com. Beneville, who said that becaus: she is a mar- 
ricd woman and a mother she would be likely to hive more sym- 
pathy with children than Miss Merrill. Mrs. Mary E. Williams 
was appointed supervisor of cooking at a salary of $2000a 
year. 








The motion of Commissioner Beneville that the city superin- 
teudent be empowered to move pupils from one school to an- 
other, was laid over till the next meeting. 

A communication from the Rev. John P. Peters, rector of St. 
Michael's church, Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-ninth street, 
tendering the free use of the buildings belonging to the church 
for the use of school-rooms, was a-cepted. The buildings will 
accommodate 225 pupils. 

A report fiom the committee of instruction, dismissing the ap- 
peal of Willam H. Nammack from the action of the board 
of school trustees of the twenty-second ward, in removing him 
from his position, was adopted. 

A resolution empowering the president to appoint a special 
committee to report upon sites for two new high school build- 
ings was passed. These schools are intended to relieve the Nor- 
mal college and the C ollege of the City of New York 

A resolution asking that the board of estimates and apportion- 
ment be asked to give attention to the need of the board of edu- 
cation for more adequate quarters, was also passed. 





The board of estimate and apportionment has granted to the 
board of education an appropriation of $3.953,017.46, which is an 
increase of $53,214 over tlrat of last year. The colleges were al- 
lowed the same as last year. 


The annual fall reunion of the associate alumnz of the Nor- 
mal college will be held in the college chapel October 24, at 2 
o'clock. Mayor Strong and Mr. Robert Maclay, president of the 
board of trustees, are expected to make addresses. 





A series of lectures on psychology are being given by Dr. Mac- 
Mahon at the Boland Trade school, Fifty-first street and Madison 
avenue, on Wednesdays at four o’clock. At the last meeting 
there was an attendance of 500. 





The members of associate alumnz and their friends are invited 
to attend the interesting meetings p'anned by the committee on 
Child Study for the winter season. The full program will be an- 
nounced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. Meetings will 
be held in the library of the Normal college (entrance on 68th St., 
near Park avenue), on the first Thursdays of the months from 
November to May, at 4P M. On November 5 Dr. Jenny B. 
Merrill, chairman, and Dr. Emily I, Conant, vice-chairman of the 
comm 'ttee, will present reports on “ Allowing Children to Choose ’ 
Mothers and teachers are requested to send instances of choi:e, 
in writing, before November 1. State circumstances leading to 
the choice. Answer following questions, if possible. Did the 
child desire to choose? Did he choose promptly? Was his 
choice independent ? Have repeated acts of chdice made hin 
teadier to choose ? Has the act of choosing had any effect upon 
the habit of obedience? Were vou allowed any freedom of 
choice when achild? In what particulars? Results as you see 
them now ? 





A number of New York city news items, including a report 
of th: last meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, must go over 
to next week, 
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Prussian and New England Schools Compared. 


At the meeting of the School Masters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity, Prof. E. J. Goodwin, principal of the Newton, 
Mass., high school, spoke on “The School Systems of Prussia 
and New England.” 

Prof. Goodwin went to Germany for mental and physical recre- 
ation, but he soon became so deeply interested in the Prussian 
school system that he made it the subject of close study during 
his*stay. His studies were not confined to Berlin, however, for 
its schools represent the best type of the Prussian system. 

Prof. Goodwin said that he studied the schools of Prussia from 
the point of view of a man attempting to manage a large second- 
ary school, and he compared them, not with the schools of New 
York. but with those of New England. He wasat first impressed 
with the exceeding simplicity of the interior of the Prussian 
“ gymnasium,” or grammar school. The teacher sat ona high 
narrow platform, and the pupils occupied rough wooden benches 
behird long, plain board desks. 

Another contrast was the absorbing interest of the pupils in 
their work. There was no idleness and each boy seemed ab- 
sorbed in his lesson. The rapt attention of the Prussian boy was 
explained when he learned what incentives he has for such study. 

“If the boy goes successfully through the gymnasium he is ex- 
empt from two years’ military service, and besides has secured 
the only opportunity a German bey can have for attaining to any 
position of rank and importance under the imperial system. Ed- 
ucation is the royal road to success. An American boy has no 
such incentives. If he fails in school he can be tutored and 
coached through colleges and universities, and even if be fail in 
all he can still enter the learned p:ofessions, run for Congress, or 
be elected governor of a sovereign and enlightened state.” 

Another contrast noticed between the Prussian and American 
boys was in their manner toward their teachers. When a teacher 
enters a Prussian school room all the boys rise and remain stand- 
ing till he is seated or leaves the room. 

“In my school,” said Mr. Goodwin, “this want of respect of 
the American boy was shown in a striking way. The mayor 
came into the class-room one day. and not a boy got out of his 
seat!” 

Discipline in the Prussian schools was found to be absolutely 
perfect. This Mr. Goodwin attributed less to the school system 
than to the fact that discipline is a national characteristic. 

In the “ gymnasien,” or grammar schools, all teaching is highl 
specialized The teacher of languages is not supp2sed to teac 
science, and vice versa, 

The pupils are required to do individual work in their blank 
books, instead of looking at one of their number doing the work 
on a blackboard, as is done in this country. This result is far 
better and more thorough study 

The German pupil has no Saturday holiday. Formerly he had 
a half holiday on Wednesday and Saturday Now he studies six 
days in the week, and has an average of thirty three to thirty-five 
class recitations a week. The school hours are from eight o'clock 
in the morning to six o'clock in the afternoon, though al! pupils 
are not required to be in the room all that time. Some of them 
get through earlier and some later, coming in and going out 
through the day. After each recitation there is a recess of from 
five to fifteen minutes, which gives the pupils a needed rest, and 
enablcs them to attack the next lesson with renewed zeal. 

Athletic training is considered of great importance, and it de- 
velops the youths physic illy, while giving them mental rest. They 
are required to attend the gymnasium (in the English sense) two 
and three times a week. 

The only point in which the Prussian school system is inferior 
to tha’ of t.e American school is the method of teaching physi- 
cal science They use old methods in the best Berlin schools, 
and do little, if any, laboratory work. 

The “ gymnasium ” holds the place in education that is jointly 
occupied by the high schools and the first years of colleges in 
America. From it the graduate goes directly to the university. 
There are no “colleges” or inst tutions between the ‘* gymna- 
sium’ and the university in Germany, and Mr. Goodwin thinks 
there should be no place for them in any complete system of edu- 
cation. 

In every school which he examined Mr, Goodwin was im- 
pressed with the thoroughness of the work. 


Prof. Wheeler True to Cornell, 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell univer- 
sity, has declined the offer of the presidency of the University of 
Rochester. Prof Wheeler hasa strong intcrest in Cornell, and feels 
his obligaticn to the university for its generous treatment of him. 
During the past year he has been a resident at the American 
school at Athens, and has been much interested in the excava- 
tions at ancient Corinth. He will probably make an appeal for 
funds to carry on the work. 
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Principals. Examinations. 
(Questions used in recent Examinations of Applicants for Principalships 
in’ New York.) 
(CONTINUED FROM LAsT WEEK.) 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


1. Name at least four ends to be attained by skilled school 
management. Illustrate. 

2. What conditions are essential to the health and well-being 
at the school? Explain. 

3. Name elements of strength in a teacher that qualify him to 
conduct a class efficiently. 

4. Classify duties of principal as to his relations to pupils, 
teachers, school officers, and parents. 

5. Write your views on one of the following: 

(a) A well-appointed schoo!, 

(6) Home study and school study by grammar pupils. 

(¢) How can a principal communicate his ideas and wishes to 
teachers and get their co-operation. 

(@) Outline a plan of a series of teachers’ meetings to facilitate 
management and promote professional spirit. 


LOGIC, 
(Grammar School Principals.) 


(Answer any five of these questions.) 

1. (a2) When you prove that the sum of the interior angles of 
a triangle is equal to two right angles, what method of reasoning 
do you employ? 

(6) The wise man has said: “ The thing that hath been is that 
— shall be; and the thing that is done is that which shall be 

one.” 

What mode of reasoning did Solomon herein use? Write a 
short explanation of your answer. 

2. What particular kind of reasoning is employed : 

(a) In the parables of the New Testament ? 

(4) in the morals of AZsop’s Fables ? 

(c) in the comparison of the history of a nation to the life of a 
man in respect of birth, growth, maturity, and decay ? 

— the saying that lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place 

(e) in the statement that there will always be a large absentee- 
ism of teachers whereby the pension fund can be replenished ? 

( a in forming the wave theories of sound and light? 

(NOTE.—The designation of the above methods by one gen- 
eric name common to all of them will not be sufficient.) 

3. “‘ Logicians have aimed at reducing the whole of the special 
canons or rules of the svilogism to one comprehensive law or 
principle.” 

Enunciate the said law. 

4. What is meant by 

(a) The principle of contradiction ? 

(4) The law of excluded middle ? 

(c) Begging the question, or reasoning in a circle ? 

5. What is a disjointed proposition ? 

What is the test of the validity of a disjunction ? 

6. Define a conditional oy swe wee and give the rule for deter- 
mining the soundness of the conclusion cerived from it 

7. What rule or canon is applicab!e to the following syllogism, 
The wise in heart will receive commandments. 

John is not wise in heart. 

Theretore John will not receive commandments, 

8, State the carons or rules that are employed in testing the 
validity of a syllogism. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


Define civil government ; republic ; constitution ; writ of habeas 
corpus ; impeachment ; “‘ ratio of representation” as used in the 
constitution. 

State the defects of the Artucles of Confederation. 

What is the composition of the legislative department of the 
federal government? Give the qualifications of membcrs, terms 
of service ; how chosen. Arrange answer in tabular form, 

Describe the three ways by which a bill may become a law. 

Name the powers denied by the constitution to Congress and 
those denied to the states, 

Describe in full the manner of electing the president and vice- 
president. 

To what cases do the judicial powers of the United States ex- 
tend? 

PSYCHOLOGY, 


I. Define psychology. Mental phenomena. Judgment. 

2. Name methods that may be employed in psychology. 

3. Distinguish between empiric and rational psychology. 

To which should teachers give special attention, and why ? 

4. Name general powers of the soul, and briefly define each. 

5. Distinguish between percept and concept. 

6. What is imagination? How does it differ from phantasy ? 

7. Show by illustration how imagination may be profitably used 
n education. 
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8. Give general rule for memory. What is the relation of in- 
terest, attention and memory ? 


9g. When do children begin to reason? How do they show 
that they reason? 


10, How is the will trained in the process of learning to write ? 
LITERATURE, 


1. Name authors of the following : 
Wreck of the Hesperus; Snow-Bound; House of Seven 
Gables ; Chambered Nautilus ; Alexander's Feast. 


State one or two facts concerning the life of each of the au 
thors named. 


2. State in a sentence or two the chief literary characteristics of 
the following works naming author: Essay on Man, Marmion, 
Tam O’Shanter, The Newcomes, Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Give a brief account of the rise and development of Ameri- 
can literature. 


4. State briefly how English classics sbould be taught and 
studied in a grammar school course. 
5. What would you teach in the following selection? And how? 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse— 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
—Milton L’ Allegro. 


RHETORIC, 


1. How does rhetoric differ from grammar? What is the test 
of good English ? 


2. Define perspicuity ; solecism ; paraphrase ; force ; tautology. 

3. Give an example of a loose sentence; a periodic sentence, 
Re-write the following in periodic form: We came to our jour- 
ney's end at last with no small difficulty. 


4. Point out and name the figures of speech in the following : 
(a) Thirty sail were seen on the lake. 
(4) Deeds show what we are; words, what we should be. 
(c) The waves ran mountains high. 
(d@) The winds go howling through the night. 
(¢) Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
5. Point out and explain noteworthy rhetorical features in the 
following : e 

(a) So wrengled, bangled, jangled they a month.— Browning. 
(4) Scftly sweet in Lydian measures.— Dryden. 
(c) This is the forest primeval. 

The murmuring pines and hemlocks.—Long fellow. 
(@) When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line, too, labors, and the words move slow.— Pope. 
(¢) The lisp of the leaves and the ripple of the rain. 

— Swinburne. 


To Educate the Mothers. 


Miss Julia Richman, of grammar school No. 77, has evo'ved a 

lan which is likely to bring the school and home into closer re- 
ations. Realizing that many mothers had a very crude idea of 
the trai: ing of children, Miss Richman singled out some czses of 
inattention to the welfare of the children, ard called on the 
mothers. She found them almost entirely ignorant of the ordi- 
nary laws of hygiene, and she began to give talks on this subject 
to the mothers of the district who would come to her. These 
talks appealed so strongly to common sense that she soon had a 
large attendance. 

As the work has been understood and appreciated, Miss Rich- 
man has enlarged its scope, and has called on others to help her.. 
All of the work of her aids, including all the woman teachers in 
her school and outside specialists, has been done without recom- 
pense and outside of school hours. 

Miss Richman has her plans carefully formulated. Lectures 
and addresses will b: given every two weeks till February. Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill gave the first lecture of the course, on “ Proper 
Home Amusements for Children,” a subject suggested by the 
mothers. Other subjects are ‘“ Throat and Nasal Troubles,” by 
Dr. S. Goldstein; “ What Children Should Read,” by Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, chief cataloguer of the Free Circulating 
Library, and ‘“‘ What to Do With the Girls of the Poorer Classes 
Who Have Received a Public School Education,” by Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, of the board of educaticn ; 

The last subject Miss Richman considers one of the most im- 
portant which can come up in public school matters. Young 
girls, children of illiterate parents, who have recived a good 
common school education, are often so far above those parents 
intellectually that they are almost without restraint or govern- 
ment and this condition furnishes one of the serious problems 
which workers in the tenement house districts have to consider. 
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That Troublesome Manitoba Question. 


TORONTO, ONT.— The long vexed Manitoba school question, 
which caused the defeat of the Conservative government, with Sir 
Charles Tupper as premier, after it had been in power for eight- 
een years, has been finally settled by the Laurier liberal adminis- 
tration. The Manitoba provincial government abolished state- 
aided Roman Catholic public schools in the Northwest. The 
Catholics held that these schools were guaranteed to them by the 
treaty of Paris and the constitution of Canada. The Catholic 
right to these schools was disputed on the ground that Manitoba 
was not a part of Canada when the constitution was drawn up, 
and the highest courts supported this content on, but held that 
the federal authorities could grant the Cathvulics remedial legisla- 
tion. and it was the fact that Tupper proposed to pass remedial 
legislation and force Catholic public schools on the Pr testant 
majority of Manitoba that caused the defeat of his government in 
last June 

Ths basis of settlement by the Liberals has not yet been pub- 
lished, bat it is known that it is acceptable to the Manitoba gov 
ernment and will be doubtless well received by the majority of 
the Catholics in Canada It will provide for national undenomi- 
national schools in Manitoba and will make provision for allow- 
ing clergymen of any recognized Christian church visiting the 
schools, after school hours, to instruct and give such religious in- 
struction to the pupils as is approved by their parents. 

Later.—l\t is learned that the Protestant leaders strongly pro- 
tested against this concession, which they considered a violation 
of the national school principles. The premier had to withdraw 
from the agreement, and, so far as can be learned, the matter is 
as far from settlement as ever. 


Brief Notes of General Interest. 


A new departure of great importance has been begun in Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Chicago Institute of Education. 
Through its executive committee it has appointed a committee of 
sixty city teachers to carry on a plan of systematic outdoor work 
or field work in connection with nature study. On September 19 
the organization was made a permanent one, by the election of 
officers It was provided also that the work be carried on through 
nine sub-committees, as follows: 1. Executive committee, and 
committees on maps, syllabi, libraries, instruction and school ex- 
hibits, public information, transportation finance, and a confer- 
ence committee. Mr. Wilbur F. Jackman. of the Chicago nor- 
mal school, is president of the committee of sixty. 

A fuller description of this movement will be given next week. 


Prof. Tarr, of Cornell university, who is just back from his 
summer in Greenland, congratulates himself on being the only 
geologist who has ever seen the entire Labrador coast from end 
to end. The Hofe, in which he sailed, kept within sight of 
land all the way from Newfoundland to Hudson straits, going 
very slowly because of the ice, and there was only about one 
hour’s darkness during the entire fortnight consumed in this way. 
Prof. Tarr has enjoyed such an advantage once before, when he 
was on the United States Geological Survey. He was assigned 
a task which necessitated his driving across the state of Texas 
along the line of greatest width, a distance of 1,500 miles. 


D. M. Browning, commissioner of Indian affairs, reports that 
there has been a steady progress in education and civilization 
among the redmen during the past year. The main effort now 
is, and for many years must be, to put the Indian upon his allot- 
ment, get him to support himself there, protect him from en- 
croachment and injustice, and educate and’ train his children in 
books and industries. The government will assist in making In- 
dians practical farmers. Reports from the agencies show that 
Indians eara their living in many ways—raising crops, raising and 
selling live stock, working in the woods, and on irrigating ditches, 
etc. The commissioner urges the passage of the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to prohibit the sale of liquor to Indians who have 
become citizens. 


The Cornell university campus is to have a new gateway at its 
entrance, given by the Hon. Andrew D. White, of the Un‘ted 
States Venezuelan Comission. The gateway, which it is estim- 
ated will cost $3,000, 1s designed by Architect W. H. Miller, of 
Ithaca. It is to be built of alternate courses of Ohio sandstone 
and limestone. The roadway opening, seventeen feet in width, 
runs between piers twenty five feet high, and is flanked by foot- 
Way openings seven feet in width. Tablets let into the centers 
of the wing walls are inscribed respectively, “‘So enter that daily 
thou mayst become more learned and more thoughtful; so de- 
part that daily thou mayst become more useful to thy country 
and to manknd,” this being the translation of the inscription on 
an old Italian gateway; and, “ The Lord bless thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth forevermore.” 

PADUCAH, Ky.—Supt. Rouse calls especial attention to the 
need for supervision of pupils’ reading. To this end many of the 
teachers have had book-cases placed in their rooms and have 
taken books to school, and have encouraged their pupils to bring 
as many asthey could The superintendent advises that the board 
of education donate at least $500 per year to each room for a 
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book fund, the books to become the permanent property of each 
room, One teacher who followed the above plan took at the 
beginning lists of books read by her pupils. A second list taken 
at the end of the year showed a great improvement in the charac- 
ter of the books read. 


John MacMullen. 


John MacMullen, whose death occurred Sept. 12, was born in 
New York in 1818, and was graduated from Columbia college in 
1837. Before leaving college he began to teach, and he then made a 
firm resolve to devote his life to improving the minds and char- 
acters of young psople 

Ia order to prepare himself for this work, he made a tour of 
Eu-ope on foot, visiting the British Isles, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

During the revolution of 1848 he was in Paris and saw some 
of the street fighting. He was in the Tuileries three hours after 
it was vacated by Louis Pailippe. 

In 1850 Mr. MacMullen carried out his design for opening a 
school for boys. It was located on lower Broadway and was lim- 
ited to forty-five pupils. He introduced original designs which 
have since been adopted into many schools and colleges. The 
pupils governed themselves, by means of a court of five boys who 
decided on all cases in which a student felt dissatisfied with the 
principal, a teacher, or another pupil. Two of the judges were 
selected by the principal, two by the pupil who made the com- 
plaint, and one by the four other members of the court, 

















JOHN MACMULLEN, 


Mr. MacMullen gave gymnasium drills and instruction in car- 
pentry, single stick, boxing, and fencing, and encouraged outdoor 
play and sports in the warmest manner. Excursions of his stu- 
dents to the country, to the shipping in the harbor, to quarries, 
and all kinds of outdoor places of interest, with himself as a 
guide, were a regular institution. He had imitation money 
printed and taught the boys to run a bank with it, giving instruc- 
tion by actual practice in banking, bookkeeping, and business 
methods generally, long before business colleges began to flour- 
ish. Military drill was a feature of the MacMullen school, and the 
pris.cipal carried out his policy of making the school self-govern- 
ing by appointing one student an officer of the day, whose orders 
were law. 

Among the many pupils of Mr. MacMullen were ex-Mayor 
Abram S. Hewitt, George Haven Putnam, Nicholas Fish, Samuel 
Borrowe, and his son, Hallett Alsop Borrowe, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Alfred R. Conkling. James A. Roosevelt, Lyman Rhodes, and 
William Waldorf Astor. Among those who had their sons and 
other relatives educated by Mr. MacMullen were the Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, D. D., Secretery of State Hamilton Fish, Peter Cooper, 
and Dorman B. Eaton. 

Greatly interested in the independence of the Greeks, Mr. Mac- 
Mullen got up meetings to help their cause. He took a similar 
interest in the movement of Garibaldi, and contributed time and 
money to the Italian cause. 

Mr. MacMullen was for two years librarian of the New York 
Society Library, and he was one of the founders of the Wash- 
ington Heights Free Library, organized in 1871. On giving 
up his school in 1893, he took charge of the compiling and ar- 
ranging of the old records of Columbia college. 

Mr. MacMullen was for forty years a member of the Century 
Club, and belonged to the New York Geographical Society and 
the New York Historical Society. 
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Copic Exercises. 


(These exercises are to be read once with care, and when topics are called for 

a pupil passes to the platform and gives it in an easy fluent manner with 

empete gestures. It is desirable that he shc uld rehearse it before de- 
ivery. 








The Story of the Thermometer. 
By James C. Morrer. 

The thermometer was made in 1621 by a Dutch 
physicist named Cornelius Van Drebbel, and consisted 
of a tube filled with air closed atits upper end and dip- 
ping at its other extremity—which was open— in a botile 
of nitric acid diluted with water. As the temperature 
rose or fell, the air in the tube increased or grew less in 
volume, and consequently the liquid descended or rose. 
This instrument is now known as an air thermometer, 
but as its measurements were based on no fixed principle 
it was of little use. 

Thirty years after the introduction of Van Drebbel’s 
“indicating glass’’ certain Walian scientists improved 
it so that it took the form of the thermometer of to- 
day, its principle being upon the expansion of liquids, 
Instead of air the tube was filled with colored alcohol. 
In order to graduate it the instrument was taken toa 
cellar, and the place was marked where the liquid came 
toarest. This was used as a starting point, and the 
portions situated above and below the cellar tempera- 
ture were divided into 100 equal parts. Of course with 
such a system it was impossible to construct two instru- 
ments that should agree. Yet for one half acentury this 
was the only temperature measurer that was made use 
of, as it was not until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Renaldini, a Venetian scientist, proposed that 
all thermometers should take the freezing degree of 
water as one fixed point, and as another, that to which 
alcohol rises in the tube when dipped in melted butter, 
the space between to be divided into equal parts. 

The present thermometer, therefore, dates from this 
period, the first instrument due to this innovation being 
made in r7o1 by Sir Isaac Newton. In Newton’s ap- 
paratus was placed linseed oil, which is capable of sup- 
porting a higher temperature than alcohol without boil- 
ing. 

In 1714 the mercurial thermometer that is used to- 
day throughout the English-speaking world was invented 
by Gabriel Fahrenheit. In Germany, however, the scale 
of Réaumur, introduced in 1730, is most popular, while 
that of Celsius, which appeared a decade later, is the 
standard in France. These three instruments differ 
only in graduation. In the scale of Fahrenheit the 

freezing point is marked at 32 degrees while the boiling 
point is indicated at 212. Réaumur and Celsius more 
scientifically took the freezing point as zero. Boiling 
point, according to Réaumur is 80, but Celsius placed it 
at 100, and it is therefore knownas the Centigrade scale. 
Scientific men throughout the world have adopted the 
latter almost exclusively now, and it is thought that 
some day its use will become universal. 

1. Write ten questions on the above, whose answers will tell the substance 
of the story. 


2. Answer your own questions, with as little reference to the text as pos- 
sible. 


- 
The Cinchona Tree. 


(From a lecture by Dr. Robeit G. Eccles.) 


The native home of the cinchona tree, from which 
quinine is obtained, is in the Andean slopes in South 
America, not far from the equator. The habitat of 
these trees is a region of perpetual foganddrizzle. For 
nine months of the year scarcely a ray of direct sun- 
light reaches them, and during the other three there is 
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a chasing of clouds and sunshine hour by hour during 
the day, much like our April weather. It is an ideal 
ome of malaria unfit for human habitation. In those 
years when the fogs are densest and the sunshine least, 
the yield of quinine from the bark is known to te great- 
est. What other conceivable function can this quinine 
serve the tree than as a destroyer of malariagerms. It 
is only found in abundance in the parts of the tree like- 
ly to be subject to their attacks. It multiplies under 
the very conditions that multiply the germs, and that 
would therefore make them more dangerous to the 
plant. The home of the tree is the natural home of 
such germs. In India, where cinchona is now artificially 
cultivated, they cover the bark of the growing trees with 
cotton and shie!d them from direct sunlight, the yeer 
they are going to strip them, having found experiment- 
ally that this treatment increases the quinine yield very 
markedly. Before they -dopted this plan the yield was 
discouragingly small and becoming smaller. Now it 
compares favorably with that from wild trees in South 
America. By such treatment they imitate in a measure 
the conditions of their original home, and the very con- 
ditions that indicate danger from germs to the tree. 


Read up “‘ Cinchona”’ in the dictionary and encyclopedia. Then write 
a composition upon it, arranging what you have learned in your own way, 


r 
Pins. 


Pins claim a very high antiquity, the earliest form being the 
natural thorn, which is still used to some extent by the present 
women of Upper Egypt. In prehistoric times pins were also 
made of small bones of fish and animals. Among the remains of 
the lake dwellers of Europe have been found bronze pins and 
bronze brooches, in which the pins form the prominent feature 
many of which are highiy ornamented and very beavtiful. A 
few copper and one iron pin have alsq been fourd. It is estim- 
ated that 10,000 pins have been collected at the lacustrine station 
in Swtzerland alone. A few of tkese pins have double stems, 
and were probably used as hairpins. Three have been found at 
Peschiera, which are exactly the same in form as the safety pin 
of the present time. Among the single-stem pins are many in- 
genious devices for preventing the spike from passing entirely 
through the cloth or other material it is used for fastening to- 
gether. Many of them are so formed that they are thicker in 
some places than in others. A large number, both of bronze and 
bone, have the head formed by a loose ring passed ttrough an 
eye in the pin. A few heads have been discovered, while in an- 
cient Rome bronze pins and bone hairpins, with ornamental heads, 
have been discovered among relics of Pompeii. 


In England an act of parliament passed in 1483 prohibited the 
importation of pins. Pins were introduced from France into 
Eng'and in the latter part of the fifteenth century by Catharine 
Howard, Queen of Henry VIII. 

Parliament in 1543 passed an act providing that “ no person 
shall put to sale any pins but such as shall be double-headed and 
have the heads soldercd fast to the shanks of the pins, well 
smoothed, the shanks well shapen, the point well rounded, filled, 
canted and sharpened.” 

John Tilsby began the manufacture in Gloucestershire. His 
business grew to such an extent that it is said he gave employ- 
ment to 1,500 persons ; his pins, Stroud pins, as they were called, 
gained a high reputation. In 1636, the manufacture was intro- 
duced into Bristol and Birminghzm, the latter place ultimately 
becoming the great center of the industry. 

In America, in 1775, a prize was offered to the maker of native 
pins. Carolina introduced the first manufacture. During the 
war of 1812, owing to the restrictions upon commerce, the price 
of pins rose to $1 per paper. The making of them was not 
fairiy started in this country until the year 1836. 

The early pins in this country were made with globular heads 
of fine twisted wire, made separately and secured to the shank 
by compression from a falling block. These old pins had the 
misfortune of often parting with their heads. The solid- headed 
oy in common use to-day took the place of the old form about 
1840, 

Before the introduction of machinery, pins were made by 
manual labor in such a way as to require their passage through 
the hands of fourteen different persons before completion. By 
machinery in use at the present time, it is estimatsd that 160 pins 
are turned out per minute. In England 50,000,000 pins are made 
daily, of which 37,000,000 are made ia Birmingham alone. 
Connecticut is the principal center of the industry in the United 
States, 
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Nature Poems, 


Thistle Sermons, 


Pray let the gaudy tulip go 
For Scotland’s flower with crimson crest, 
That wears a bee on every blow 
And bristles like a bandit dressed ; 
That drifts its silver light balloon 
Along the year’s dull afternon 
Bound for another srring, and girds 
The feeble heart like holy words. 














Just as the seeds are fit to fly 
A yellow bird drops deftly down, 
A living nugget from the sky, 
And lights upon the thistle brown. 
And then as if the golden head 
Were shaking up its feather bed, 
A little breathless tempest breaks 
About the bird in silver flakes, 


A cunning cloud of flock and fleck— 
Alas! the thistle is a wreck ! 
But no, the seeds are taking wing 
The goldfinch has no time to sing 
For taking toll, and then the gale 
Sweeps out the fleet of silk and sail, 
And so, the weeds are always here, 
And finches dine another year, 
And so, O troubled soul, good cheer. 
—Benjamin F. Taylor. 
(Dulce Domum ) 
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A Lonely Thanksgiving Dinner. 


3 _ 1. What day is it inthe picture? 2, What has the boy for dinner? 3. Why 
is he eating on the door-step? 4. What do you think his home is like? 5. 
Does he look well and happy? 6. What is he thinking about? 7. Wull 
he always be poor? 8. What is the little girl thinking about? Write a 
story about the picture. 
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When the Cows Come Home. 


With klingle, klangle, klingle; 
Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
How sweet ard clear and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow ; 
Koling, kolang, 
Koling, kolang, kolinglelingle, 
Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home ; 
Ard old-time friends and twilight plays, 
And starry nights anc sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways, 
When the cows come heme, 


With jingle, jangle. jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florime!, 
DeKamp, Red Rose, and Gretchen Sctell, 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her loo-oo, 
And clang her silver bell; 
Go-ling, go lang, 
Go-ling, go lang, golinglelingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
And mother-songs of long gone years, 
And baby joys and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes and youthful fears, 
When the cows come home. 


With ringle, rangle, ringle, 
By twos and threes and single, 
The cows are coming home ; 
Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a slipping down 
The maple in the hazel glade ; 
Throws down the path a longer shade. 
And the hi'ls are growing brown: 
To-ring, to-rang, 
To-ring, to rang, toringlelingle 
By threes ard fours and single, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
The same sweet June-day rest and calm; 
The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 
When the cows come home, 


With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home; 
A- loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam ; 
Clarine, Peachbloom, and Pheebe, Phyllis 
Stand knee deep in creamy iilies, 
In a drowsy dream ; 
To link, to-lank, 
To-link, to-lank, to-linklelinkle, 
O’er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
And up through memory’s deep ravine 
Come the brook’s old song and its old-time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home, 


With klingle, klangle, klingle. 
With loo-oo and moo oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home ; 
And over there on Merlin hill 
Hear the plaintive cry of Whip-poor-will 
The dew-drops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill 
Koling, kolang, 
Koling, kolang, kolinglelingle, 
With a ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
Let down the the bars; let in the train, 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain, 
For dear old times come back again 
When the cows come home. 


—Mrs. Agnes E, Mitchell, 
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Good-bye, Little Flowers. 


Hark! through the pine boughs 


Cold wails the blast. 
Birds south are flying, 
Summer is dying, 

Flower time is past. 


Cold are November skies, 
Sunless and drear. 

Goldenrod, eyelids close ; 

Aster, tuck in your toes ; 
Winter is here. 


““ Good-bye, little flowers!” 
The icy winds sing ; 

Snow, blanket them over ; 

Sleep well, little clover, 
Sleep till the spring.—Se/. 


Indian Summer. 


The old gray year is near his term in sooth, 
And now with backward eye and soft-laid palm 


Awakens to a golden dream of youth. 


A second childhood, lovely and most calm ; 
And the smooth hour about his misty head 
An awning of enchanted splendor weaves 


Of maples amber, purple, and rose-red, 


And droop limbed elms down-dropping golden leaves. 
With still half-fallen lids he sits and dreams 


Far in a hollow of the sunlit wood, 


Lulled with the murmur of thin-threading streams, 


Nor sees the polar armies overflood 
The darkening barriers of the hills; nor 
hears 
The north wind ringing with a thous- 
and spears. 
—Archibald Lampman, in Scribner's 
Magazine. 


Thanksgiving Joys. 


Cart-loads of pumpkins as yellow as 
gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 
Shining red apples and clusters of 
grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 
Chickens and turkeys and fat little 
pigs,— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work 1s forgotten and play-time begins; 
From office and school-room and hall, 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts, 
Nieces and nephews, and all 
Speed away home, as they hear from 
afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the tim: to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away ; 
Think of your blessings, remember your 
joys. 
Don’t be afraid to be gay ! 
None are too old and none are too 
young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving day. 


— Youth's Companion. 
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A Problem. 


‘*T wonder,” said Teddy, one sunny day, 
As he gazed at the meadow, with thoughtful frown, 
“‘ Why the grass is so pretty so green and so bright, 
When it comes from the earth, so dirty and brown!” 
With a look of surprise in her great blue eyes, 
“ Why, don’t you know?” cried small Katrine. 
“ The sun is yellow, the sky is d/ue, 
And that is the reason the grass is green.” 


—Esther W. Buxton, in May St. Nicholas. 





The Squirrel’s Arithmetic. 


High on the branch of a walnut tree 
A bright-eye di squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly ? 
And what was he looking at ? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head ; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he; 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 

He sat so still on the swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. > 


. Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 

“ The best way to do without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” 


—Annie Douglas Bell. 








Which is the Wiad? 


Let four pupils stand on nd pe moe U one sings the first line, the rest of the school reply; the 

















Mrs. E.C. Stepman, 8¢cond sings the second line and the school reply, etc. A. M. Kettoce. 
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1. Which is the wind that brings the cold? The 

2. Which is the wind that brings the heat? The 

3. Which is the wind that brings the rain? The 

4, Which is the wind that brings the flow’rs? The , 
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ripe to eat When the south wind be-gins to blow. 
up the lane When the east wind be-gins to blow. 
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Special Day Exercises. 


Thanksgiving Quotations. 
Arranged by E. M.C. 








Tke following quotations may be used for a Thanksgiving exercise, each 
pupil in turn stey ping to the platform and giving one. 

The school-room should be trimmed as prettily as time and 
circumstances will allow. Flags may be draped on the wal!, and 
bunches of golden-rod and autumn leaves hung over the windows 
and doors. Baskets of grapes and apples, pumpkins, melons, 
sheaves of wheat and ears of corn may be tastefully arranged. 
The word Thanksgiving may be made out of leaves or evergreens 
and placed where all can see it. The exercise should begin with 
an opening song. 

Singing, “ The breaking waves dashed high.” 

First Pupil :— 

1, There was a great deal of religious persecution in England 
during the Seventeenth certury. Among those who suffered 
were the Puritans. They were members of the church of Eng- 
land who disliked some of its forms and ceremonies and tried to 
make a change in them. They were called in derision “ Puri- 
tans,” because they sought to lead more Godly lives than those 
who d ffered with them. 

On account of the persecuticns, many of the Puritans settled in 
Holland ; but only for a short time ; a number of them returned 
to Plymouth, England, from which port 102 men, women, and 
children set sail for America in the ship Mayflower. 

It was late in the autumn when they started, and when they 
sighted the bleak shores of Cape Cod where they landed it was 
December 21, 1620, The Pilgrims, as they were called because of 
their wanderings, were sturdy, resolute people who were willing 
to face any danger for the sake of what they believed to be their 
duty. 

—From Epochs in American History, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 


2. “The Pilgrim Fathers, after ten months of sickness and 
suffering, gathered in their first harvest which consisted of twenty 
acres of corn, and six of barley and peas, enough to keep them 
supplied with food for the coming year. For this th:y devoutly 
thanked God and made preparations for a feast. Huzters were 
sent out to procure the Thanksgiving dinner, and returned with 
water-foul, wild turkey, and venison. Then the feast was pre- 
pared and Massasoit ard ninety of his warriors were present. 
On the following year there was such along drought that the 
corn and barley were stunted, and famine seemed to stare the 
pilgrims in the face. A day of fasting and prayer was appointed, 
and for nine hours the people prayed unceasingly. At evening 
the sun set in clouds, a breeze sprang up, and in the morning the 
rain was pouring down. The crops revived and there was a 
bounteous harvest. For this a day of thanksgiving was ordered 
by Governor Bradford.” 

Second Pupil :— 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING Day, A. D., 1622, 

“And now,” said the Governor, gazing abroad on the piled-up 
store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings ard covered the mead- 
OWS o'er 

“Tis meet that we render praises because of the yield of grain ; 

‘Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be tharked for His sun 
and rain, 

— therefore, I, William Bradford (by the grace of God to- 
ay, 

And the franchise of this good people), Governor of Plymouth, 


say,— 

Through virtue of vested power,—Ye shall gather with one ac- 
cord, 

And hold in the month November, Thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


* * * * * 


‘So shoulder your matchlocks, masters ; there is hunting of all 
degrees ; 
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And, fishermen, take your tackle and scour for spoil the seas ; 
And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your d:licate crafts em- 
ploy 
To honor our First Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of joy. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 
Third Pupil :— 

During the revolution, a day of national thanksgiving was an- 
nually recommended by Congress. After the constitution was 
adopted, Washington appointed such a day, and several other 
presidents did the same. In 1863 Lincoln made a proclamation 
for national observance, and since then a proclamation has been 
issued each year, the last Thursday in November being set aside 
as Thanksgiving. 

Fourth Pupil :— 
The president proclaims that thus 
His duty does direct ; 
The governor has written us 
Unto the same effect ; 
Now kt the housewife's nets be cast,’ 
And all the poultry kind 
Begin to realize at last, 
Fcr what they were designed 
* * * * * 
The blessings of this day do not 
Secure a future one; 
This 1s to thank the Lord for what 
He has already done. — Will Carleton. 
Fifth Pupil :-— 

Other nations kept a day of thanksgiving. 

The Jewish feast of Tabernacles was a thanksgiving day. For 
eight days the peop'e did not work, but spent their time eating 
and drinking. During this they lived in booths made of branches 
of trees, and great public ceremonies were held, besides the wor- 
ship and sacrifices of each household, 

The ancient Greeks held a great festival in honor of Demeter,the 
goddess of the harvest ard the Romans also held a feast after 
harvest. Both Greeks and Romans held their festivals in Septem- 
ber. They had games and sports in the fields, and crowned their 
household god with flowers! 

THANKSGIVING Day, 
Sixth Pupil :— 
Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather's house we go 
The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the wh te and drifted snow, 
Over the river and through the wood 
Now grandmother's cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done ? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie ! 
—Lydia Maria Child. 
Seventh Pupil :-- 

The king and high priest of all festivals was the Autumn 
Thanksgiving. When the apples were all gathered and the cider 
was all made, and the yellow pumpkins were rolled in from many 
a hill in billcws of gold, and the ccrn was husked and the labors 
of the season were done, and the warm, late cays of Indian sum- 
mer came to crisp the ground of a morning, but with warm traces 
of benignant sunny hours at noon, there came over the commun- 
ity a sort of genial repose of spirit—a sense of something accom- 
plished, and of a new golden mark made in advance,—and the 
deacon began to say, to the minister, of a Sunday, “1 suppose it’s 
about time for the Thanksgiving proclamation. ’ 

—Harriet Beechir Stowe, in Old Town Folks. 
Eighth Pupil :— 
For the wealth of pathless forests, 
W hereon no axe may fall ; 
For the winds that hunt the branches ; 
The young bird's timid call ; 
For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 
For the waving of our forests, 
We thank thee, O Our God. 
—Adapted from Lucy Larcom. 
Ninth Pupil :— 
O fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalliny, 
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When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling ! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within! 
When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in 
tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 
In a pumpkin-like coach, with two rats for her team ! 
-- Whittier. 


The fruit trees have fora long time been whispering to the 
birds that the harvest-time has come. Have you heard their 
songs of thanksgiving? Through the summer the apple-tree has 
joyfully been breathing its thanks to its feathered friends for 
keeping away the insects, and to the wind and rain and sunshine 
for their bounty ; now it as joyfully gives as it has received, and 
the air is filled with its invitation to a Thanksgiving dinner. 

—Olive M. Long, in The Gifts of the Year. 


As flowers carry dewdrops, trembling on the edges of the petals, 
and ready to fall at the first waft of wind or brush of bird, so the 
heart should carry its beaded words of thanksgiving ; and at the 
first breath of heavenly flavor, let down the shower perfumed 
with the heart's gratitude. —H. W. Beecher, 


Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thank't. — Burns. 


A thankful heart to God for all His blessings is the greatest 
blessing of all. —R. Lucas. 


Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 
But still rem:mber what the Lord hath done. 
—Shakespeare. 


The private blessings—the blessings of immunity, safeguard, 
liberty, and integrity,—which we enjoy, deserve the thankfulness 
of a whole life. — J. Collier. 


What is the best day in November ? 

It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving Eve ; 
And gathered home, from fresher homes around, 
The o'd man’s children keep the holiday— 
In dear New England since the Fathers slept— 
The sweetest holiday of all the year. 

—/].G. Holland. 
School singing “ America.” 


r 
A Christmas Re-Union. 


By M. D. STERLING, 


CHARACTERS REPRESENTED. Father Christmas, a large boy dressed 
in long belted robe ; he carries a staff, and wears a white wig and beard. 
Mother Goose, a tail girl wearing a peaked soft hat tied over an old lady’s 
frilled cap ; also neck kerchief and apron ; spectacles on nose, and a broom 
of twigs, such as street cleaners use, complete her costume. Mother Goose's 
Son Jack and her Children, may be costumed according to the pictures in 
any good illustrated copy of ‘‘Mother Goose.” The Children of the 
Nations are sufficiently represented by boys and girls each carrying one of 
the flags of all nations, but elaborate costumes in keeping with the national 
character may be used, if desired. Thanksgiving and Happy New Year, 
large girls in white Grecian dresses, flowing sleeves ; their children, Peace 
and Plenty, Good Resolutions and Hope are represented by smaller girls in 
white, Peace carrying an olive branch, Plenty a cornucopia, Good Resolu- 
tions a diary and pen, and Hoge wearing a wreath of golden stars and 
carrying a gilt anchor (cut from heavy cardboard); Santa Claus, a stout, 
roly-poly boy, if possible, wearing a long overcoat flaked with cotton (to 
represent snow) and a round fur cap and mittens ; an empty pack should 
hang care’essly from one shoulder.) 


Enter F ATHER CHRISTMAS amd MOTHER GOOSE, arm in arm, 


(While conversing, they walk up and down the platform, At 
the end of Mother Goos:’s second speech, they seat themselves in 
two large armchairs, which should be ready, in middle of plat- 
(form. 

Mother Goose.— 


Well, well, Father Christmas, I’ll do as you say, 

And put off my trip for the frolic to-day. 

Your thought of a Christmas re-union is fine, 

For all of our relatives—yours, sir and mine ;— 

So, though greatly disposed at this season to wander, 

Afloat in the air on my very fine gander, 

Instead of such exercise, wholesome and hearty, 

I’ve come with great pleasure to your Christmas party. 

Father Christmas (bowing). 

Thanks, thanks, Mother Goose, for the honor you pay 
To me, your old friend now this many a day. 
Tho’ we may not, of course on all questions agree, 
We're alike in our love for the children, you see; 
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To ~~ them delight is our greatest of pleasures, 

And freely we share with them best of our treasures ; 
Our energies each of us constantly bends 

To keep our loved title *‘ The Children’s Two Friends.” 


Mother Goose.— 


Ah, yes, Father Christmas, my jing’es and rhymes, 

The boys and girls know in far separate climes, 

And sometimes I think that your son Santa Claus 

Earns me more than my snare of the children’s applause ; 
For wherever he goes with his wonderful pack 

Santa always has some of my books on his back ; 

When from Christmas Eve dreams children’s eyelids unloose 
Oft they find in their stockings my book “ Mother Goose,” 


Father Christmas.— 


"Tis true, my dear madam, that I and my son 

Respect most profoundly the work you have done. 

The boys from our store-rooms in Christmas-Tree Land, 
Get the bonbons we make on the Sugar-Loaf Strand ; 
The children enjoy them,—I cannot deny it,— 

But still need your writings as part of their diet ; 

Your rhymes, wise and witty, their minds will retain 
When their toys and their candy are done,—that is plain ! 


(Enter Jack, the son of Mother Goose. He carries a large golden egg.) 


Fack.—Oh, there you are, Mother Goose, hobnobbing with 
Father Christmas! My goose must have known there was going 
to be areunion of the Goose and Christmas families! She was 
so obliging as to lay another egg in honor of the occasion. You 
shall have it, Father Christmas, and may good luck go with it. 
(Hands egg.) 


Father Christmas.—Thank you, Jack. That’s a present 
worth having! I wish my son, Santa Claus, had as fine a gift 
to put in every poor body’s stocking. He is out on hls rounds 
now, but expects to be back, as he said, ‘“‘ before the fun begins,” 


Jack.—Santa’s always ready for fun ! 
Mother Goose (taking Jack's hand, as he stands beside her).— 


“ This, my son Jack, 
Is a smart-looking lad ; 
He is not very good, 
Nor yet very bad.”—(Sounmd of voices out- 
side.) 


Jack. —Dear me, mother! I can’t stir without those young 
ones following me! (Sound of voices and knocking.) 


Children outstde—Jack! Jack! 


Jack (calling.)—All right. Come in. I’m here, and Mother 
Goose and Father Christmas, too. Surprise us all by being good, 
won't you? 

Enter, two by two, Little Bopeep, with a bundle of lamb’s wool sus- 
pended from her shepherdess crook ; Little Jack Horner, carrying carefully 
a deep pan covered with paper pie crust; Little Miss Muffett, carrying a 
bowl and spoon; Peter Pumpkin Eater, with a pumpkin under his arm; 
Curly Locks, with a piece of needlework ; Little Boy Blue, with a Christmas 
horn; Contrary Mary, with string of bells for bracelets, and carrying 
shells ; Little Tommy Tucker, with a sheet of music ; Jack and Jill, carry- 
ing a pail; Simple Simon, finger in mouth, looking as idiotic as possible ; 
Polly Flinders, in a torn dress, sprinkled with ashes. The children march 
and countermarch to music around Mcther Goose and Father Christmas, 
bowing as they pass them. When Mother Goose claps her hands the 
children group th-mselves on her side of platform, not in a stiff row but as 
naturally as possible. As one after another comes forward for his or her 
speech, the others appear to be conversing among themselves, making the 
by-p!ay in keeping with their characters. 


Mother Goose.—Tell Father Christmas your names now, my 
pretty ones, and give him the presents you have brought in his 
honor. 

Little Bo-Peep (coming forward).—I\'m Little Bo-Peep who 
lost her sheep. I bring you some fine lamb’s wool to keep you 
warm, Father Christmas. (Father Christmas receives with a 
gracious air this gift and those that follow, handing them 
afterward to Jack Goose, who puts them into a large box or 
basket previously provided for the purpose). 

Jack Horner—I\'m little Jack Horner who sat in a corner, 
eating a Christmas pie. I’ve brought you one just like it, Father 
Christmas. This pie is full of plums, and I haven't put in my 
thumb to pull out one! (Goes back to place after handing pie.) 

Miss Muffett.—-I'm little Miss Muffett, sir. I sat on a tuffett, 
eating some curds and whey ; but there came a big spider, and I 
was frightened away. Do you like curds and whey, Father 
Christmas? I hope so, for here are some ina bowl. (Hands 
gift, and returns to place.) 

Peter Pumpkin-Eater.-—Here come I. Peter, Peter, Pumpkin- 
Eater. But I've saved a nice pumpkin for you, Father Christmas, 
and here it is. (Returns to place.) 

Curly Locks.--Just little Curly Locks who sits on a cushion, 
and sews a fine seam, and feeds upon strawberries, sugar, and 
cream! Here’s some of my sewing, Father Christmas. (Pre- 
sents needlework and returns to place.) 
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Little Boy Blue (blowing several blasts on his horn as he 
comes forward.)-—Here’s little Boy Blue! I blow my horn, 
when sheep’s in the meadow and cow’sinthecorn. I’ve brought 
you my very best horn for a present, Father Christmas. It’s a 
good one, I can tell you! (Blows again, and hands to Father 
_”™ who smilingly tries the horn before handing on to 

ack, 

Contrary Mary.--“* Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” they call me, 
Father Christmas. I’m not contrary at all. Don’t you believe 
it. Only, I don't like to do just the same as other folks. That’s 
the reason I'm not going to give you one of my silver bells or my 
pretty shells. I'll keep them myself for the present. Perhaps 
when it’s Fourth of July, or some other time when nobody else 
is thinking about giving you anything, you'll hear from Contrary 
Mary. (Flounces herself away to place.) 

Mother Goose.—Fie, fie, my child! Give your presents to 
Father Christmas as you should. This contrariness grows upon 
you apace, and must be checked at once. (Mary obeys Mother 
Goose, reluctantly, pointing and muttering to herself). 

Little Tommy Tucker.—\ am only little Tommy Tucker who 


sings for his supper. All I can give you is a song, Father 
Christmas : 


TOMMY TUCKER’S SONG, 
Air; “Ben Bolt.” 


Oh, don’t you remember when children were old, 
And money grew up on the trees, 

How we lived upon nothing but cake and ice cream, 
And had none but our own selves to please ? 

We went to bed late every night of our lives, 
And we played every day all day long; 

And we never dij sums, and could spell anyhow, 
And nobody said it was wrong! 


Oh, don’t you remember the naughty child grew, 
The good one was good all in vain, 

Till dear Father Christmas and Mother Goose, too, 
To children their duty made plain ? 

So now we can cipher and spell with a will, 
And at nine we are snug in our beds, 

With good Father Christmas in all of our dreams, 
And Mother Goose songs in our heads ! 


Father Christmas.—Bravo, Tom Tucker! Be sure you shall 
have the supper for which you have sung so well. Bless. my eyes ! 
Who comes here ? 


Jack and Jill (together)—We are Jack and Jill, Father 
Christmas. And here’s a pail for you. It is the one that we had 
when “ Jack fell down and broke his crown, and Jill came tum- 
bling after.” (Hands pail.) 

Simple Simon (drawling).—Simple Simon, I am. 
pieman, going to the fair. Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“*Let me taste your fare.” Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” Says Simple Simon tothe pieman, 
“Indeed, I have not any.” 

_ Father Christmas.—So you did not get the pie? My boy, let 
it be a lesson to you that in this world nobody can have some- 
thing for nothing. 

Polly Flinders (sobbing).--1 don’t look fit to come to a party, 
Father Christmas, for I burnt my best dress sitting among the 
cinders. Please excuse me this time, and let me stay, though I 
have no gift. 

father Christmas.—-Certainly, my dear, certainly ! 

Mother Goose (severely).—You are entirely too indulgent, 
Father Christmas! Po!ly Flinders, who sat among the cinders, 
ought to have stayed at hom:.—( Polly begins to cry.) 

Father Christmas.--Oh, we must overlook her appearance 
this time, Mother Goose. Christmas is no time for tears. Go 
back among your brothers and sisters, Polly. Mother Goose and 
I will let you stay, but don’t sit again among the cinders, Polly 


' 


Flinders! 


I meta 


Sound of singinz, outside. Children of All Nations enter, waving flags, 
At the conclusion of their song, they stand in a semi-circle behind Father 
Christmas and Mother Goose. 


SONG OF ALL NATIONS, 
4ir : * Upidee,” Page 68, Franklin Sq. Coll. No. 1.) 
Dear Father Christmas, you we greet, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
And Mother Goose, his friend so meet, 
Tra la la, la la. 


From every nation on the earth 
We hail you both with Christmas mirth 


Chor us.— Merry, merry Christmas all ! 
Christmas gay, happy day ! 
Merry, merry Christmas all! 
Merry Christmas day! 
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(Pointing to Mother Goose and Father Christmas.) 


“ The Children’s Friends,” their name is known, 
Tra la la, tra la la; 

Oh, long may they that title own, 
Tra la la, la la. 

Wherever in the whole wide world 

The flag of childhood is unfurled.—Cho. 


( Taking places.) 


Above me two most loving friends, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
The banner of each nation bends, 
Tra la la, la la. 
Hurrah for father Christmas dear! 
And also Mother Goose, we’ll cheer ! — Cho. 


Enter Thanksgiving, carrying a basket of fruit, and accompanied by her 
children, Peace and Plenty. 


Father Christmas.—Why, here’s my dear niece, Thanksgiving, 
with her two fine youngsters Peace and Plenty! Thanksgiving, 
my dear, permit me to present you to Mother Goose, her son Jack, 
and all the rest of her family. (Mutual recognitions.) 

Also, to the Children of All Nations. (Bows.) 


Thanksgiving. — 
With Peace and with Plenty, my children, I bring 


To good Father Christmas our small offering.—(Presents 
basket.) 


Peace and Plenty (together).-- 


Long live Father Christmas and Mother G ose, too !— 
Their fame is world-wide, and their friends not a few. 

Thanksgiving, Peace, and Plenty now take places near Father Christmas, 
while Happy New Year enters, carrying a bunch of keys. She is accom- 
panied by two children, Hope and Good Resolutions, 

Father Christmas (rising to greet her). My dear daughter, 
Happy New Year, we are all glad to see you, with Hope and 
Good Resolutions looking so bright and well. Permit me to in- 
troduce my guests. (Mutual recognitions.) 


Happy New Year.— 
With Good Resolutions quite close to my side, 
And sweet little Hope with me, whate’er betide, 
I bring Father Cnristmas the bright golden keys 
That will open my door ’97 with ease. 


Hope and Good Resolutions (together). 

Good cheer, Mother Goose! Father Christmas, good cheer! 

We wish each and all of you, happy New Year! 

Happy New Year and her children group themselves next to Thanks- 
giving. Enter Santa Claus, bustling about, and shaking hands with every- 
body, while speaking. 

Santa Claus —- 


What ho, Father Christmas! What ho, Mother Goose! 
At last from my Christmas Eve duties I’m |20se. 

Not a stocking from North Pole to South but I've filled, 
Books, candies, and toys by each mantelpiece spilled. 
My pack is quite empty, my reindeer done out, 

But on Christmas morning there’ll be such a shout 
From the east to the west, from the south to the north, 
When their gifts from their stockings the children pull forth, 
That it’s worth all my trouble —that hearty good cheer, 
“Hurrah! In the night Santa Claus has been here!” 
But, folks, 1 am hungry, I freely confess, 

So on to tae dining-room now | will press 

Roast turkey, and cranberry sauce, and mince pie, 

Are there on the table, I saw passing by. 


Father Christmas.— 


Now Santa has come, let the banquet be shared 
That for our reunion I've ordered prepared, 
To the dining-room we will adjourn, Mother Goose ; 
(Takes her arm ) 
Come, all the rest, follow,—I ll take no excuse. 
Santa Claus, lead Thanksgiving ; Jack, Happy New Year, 
Away now, my friends, to our good Christmas cheer ! 
All go out, two by two, singing the following stanza to the air of 
. Upidee.” 
All tugether.— 
Come to the Christmas feast so gay, 
Tra la la, tra la la; 
Good Father Christmas leads the way. 
Tra la la, la la. 
Come, children, he'll “ take no excuse ;”” 
Come, follow him and Mother Goose. 


Merry, merry Christmas all! 
Christmas gay, happy day! 

Merry, merry Christmas all ! 
Merry Christmas day 
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Little Boy Blue (blowing several blasts on his horn as he 
comes forward.)—Here’s little Boy Blue! I blow my horn, 
when sheep’s in the meadow and cow’sinthecorn. I’ve Licustt 
you my very best horn for a present, Father Christmas, It’s a 
good one, I can tell you! (Blows again, and hands to Father 
Christmas, who smilingly tries the horn before handing on to 


Jack.) 


Contrary Mary.--“* Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” they call me, 
Father Christmas, I’m not contrary at all. Don’t you believe 
it. Only, I don't like to do just the same as other folks. That’s 
the reason I'm not going to give you one of my silver bells or my 
pretty shells. I'll keep them myself for the present. Perhaps 
when it’s Fourth of July, or some other time when nobody else 
is thinking about giving you anything, you'll hear from Contrary 
Mary. (Flounces herself away to place.) 

Mother Goose.—Fie, fie, my child! Give your presents to 
Father Christmas as you should. This contrariness grows upon 
you apace, and must be checked at once. (Mary obeys Mother 
Goose, reluctantly, pointing and muttering to herself). 

_ Little Tommy Tucker.—\ am only little Tommy Tucker who 
sings for his supper. All I can give you is a song, Father 
Christmas : 


TOMMY TUCKER'S SONG, 


Air; “Ben Bolt.” 


Oh, don’t you remember when children were old, 
And money grew up on the trees, 

How we lived upoa nothing but cake and ice cream, 
And had none but our own selves to please ? 

‘We went to bed late every night of our lives, 
And we played every day all day long; 

And we never dij sums, and could spell anyhow, 
And nobody said it was wrong! 


Oh, don’t you remember the naughty child grew, 
The good one was good all in vain, 

Till dear Father Christmas and Mother Goose, too, 
To children their duty made plain ? 

So now we can cipher and spell with a will, 
And at nine we are snug in our beds, 

With good Father Christmas in all of our dreams, 
And Mother Goose songs in our heads! 


Father Christmas.—Bravo, Tom Tucker! Be sure you shall 
have the supper for which you have sung so well. Bless my eyes ! 
Who comes here ? 

Jack and Jill (together)—We are Jack and Jill, Father 
Christmas. And here’s a pail for you. It is the one that we had 
when “ Jack fell down and broke his crown, and Jill came tum- 
bling after.” (Hands pail.) 

Simple Simon (drawling).—Simple Simon, I am, I meta 
pieman, going to the fair. Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your fare.” Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” Says Simple Simon tothe pieman, 
“Indeed, I have not any.” 

Father Christmas.—So you did not get the pie? My boy, let 
it be a lesson to you that in this world nobody can have some- 
thing for nothing. 

Polly Flinders (sobbing).—1 don’t look fit to come to a party, 
Father Christmas, for I burnt my best dress sitting among the 
cinders. Please excuse me this time, and let me stay, though I 
have no gift. 

Father Christmas.—-Certainly, my dear, certainly ! 

Mother Goose (severely).—You are entirely too indulgent, 
Father Christmas! Polly Flinders, who sat among the cinders, 
ought to have stayed at hom:.—(Polly begins to cry.) 

Father Christmas.--Oh, we must overlook her appearance 
this time, Mother Goose. Christmas is no time for tears. Go 
back among your brothers and sisters, Polly. Mother Goose and 
I will let you stay, but don’t sit again among the cinders, Polly 
Flinders! 


Sound of singing, outside. Children of All Nations enter, waving flags. 


At the conclusion of their song, they stand in a semi-circle behind Father 
Christmas and Mother Goose. 


SONG OF ALL NATIONS, 
(Air : “ Upidee,” Page 68, Franklin Sq. Coll. No. 1.) 


Dear Father Christmas, you we greet, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 

And Mother Goose, his friend so meet, 
Tra la la, la la. 

From every nation on the earth 

We hail you both with Christmas mirth. 


Chor us,— Merry, merry Christmas all ! 
Christmas gay, happy day! 
Merry, merry Christmas all ! 
Merry Christmas day! 
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(Pointing to Mother Goose and Father Christmas.) 


“ The Children’s Friends,” their name is known, 
Tra la la, tra la la; 

Oh, long may they that title own, 
Tra la la, la la. 

Wherever in the whole wide world 

The flag of childhood is unfurled.—Cho, 


( Taking places.) 


Above me two most loving friends, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
The banner of each nation bends, 
Tra la la, la la. 
Hurrah for father Christmas dear ! 
And also Mother Goose, we’ll cheer ! — Cho, 

Enter Thanksgiving, carrying a basket of fruit, and accompanied by her 
children, Peace and Plenty. 

Father Christmas.—Why, here’s my dear niece, Thanksgiving, 
with her two fine youngsters Peace and Plenty ! Wimmer omy 
my dear, permit me to present you to Mother Goose, her son Jack, 
and all the rest of her family. (Mutual recognitions.) 

Also, to the Children of All Nations. (Bows.) 


Thanksgiving. — 
With Peace and with Plenty, my children, I bring 


To good Father Christmas our small offering.—(Presents 
basket.) 


Peace and Plenty (together). 

Long live Father Christmas and Mother Gose, too !— 
Their fame is world-wide, and their friends not a few. 

Thanksgiving, Peace, and Plenty now take places near Father Christmas, 
while Happy New Year enters, carrying a bunch of keys. She is accom- 
panied by two children, Hope and Good Resolutions. 

Father Christmas (rising to greet her). My dear daughter, 
Happy New Year, we are all glad to see you, with Hope and 
Good Resolutions looking so bright and well. Permit me to in- 
troduce my guests. (Mutual recognitions.) 


Happy New Year.— 
With Good Resolutions quite close to my side, 
And sweet little Hope with me, whate’er betide, 
I bring Father Cnristmas the bright golden keys 
That will open my door ’97 with ease. 


Hope and Good Resolutions (together). 

Good cheer, Mother Goose! Father Christmas, good cheer! 

We wish each and all of you, happy New Year! 

Happy New Year and her children group themselves next to Thanks- 
giving. Enter Santa Claus, bustling about, and shaking hands with every- 
body, while speaking. 

Santa Claus.—- 

What ho, Father Christmas! What ho, Mother Goose ! 
At last from my Christmas Eve duties I’m 1|20se. 

Not a stocking from North Pole to South but I’ve filled, 
Books, candies, and toys by each mantelpiece spilled. 
My pack is quite empty, my reindeer done out, 

But on Christmas morning there’ll be such a shout 
From the east to the west, from the south to the north, 
When their gifts from their stockings the children pull forth, 
That it’s worth all my trouble —that hearty good cheer, 
“Hurrah! In the night Santa Claus has been here!” 
But, folks, I am hungry, I freely confess, 

So on to the dining-room now I will press 

Roast turkey, and cranberry sauce, and mince pie, 

Are there on the table, I saw passing by. 


Father Christmas.— 
Now Santa has come, let the banquet be shared 
That for our reunion I've ordered prepared. 
To the dining-room we will adjourn, Mother Goose ; 
( Takes her arm ) 
Come, all the rest, follow,—I'll take no excuse. 
Santa Claus, lead Thanksgiving ; Jack, Happy New Year, 
Away now, my friends, to our good Christmas cheer ! 
All go out, two by two, singing the following stanza to the air of 
‘ Upidee.” 


All tugether.— 
Come to the Christmas feast so gay, 
Tra la la, tra la la; 
Good Father Christmas leads the way. 
Tra la la, la la. 
Come, children, he'll “ take no excuse;’ 
Come, follow him and Mother Goose. 


Merry, merry Christmas all! 
Christmas gay, happy day ! 

Merry, merry Christmas all ! 
Merry Christmas day 
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Letters. 


The Standard of Value. 


It is a question of interest to high school students, What is 
the standard of value ? Some have said it is a dollar, but this 
is a mistake ; a dollar is only a unit of account. Upon reflection, 
it is plain that there must be a standard of value as there is a 
standard in everything else that has to be measured, as length, 
time, weight, etc. We are constantly speaking of value—houses 
are valued, clothing, furniture, etc. When specie payments were 
suspended here in 1861, the standard of value cid not change. 
Values were measured by greenbacks, but the greenback was 
measured by the standard the world hes set up and recognizes, 
and that is gold. 

_ In Mexico the standard cf value is gold, though that 1s not in 
circulation ; she only has a currency made of silver but when an 
article, as boots, is purchased the price is a gold price ; for exam- 
ple, a pair of shoes that in the United States would be four dollars 
is there eight dollars. So in Argentina that only uses silver. 
This standard of value was sct up so early in the history of the 
world that no one knows when or where it was done; nor can 
it be told when or where the foot measure or the pound weight 
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before our eyes, but it must be remembered that those enterprising 
Frenchmen who took a ten millionth part of the d’stance from 
the equator to the pole and cailed it a meter, measured the cir- 
cumference in feet and inches; so that a meter is but a unit cf 
length. It is the same thing with the sovereign and the dollar— 
they are simply units of value. 

Until some twenty years ago silver was also a standard of 
value ; bcth silver and gold were considered fit to represent val- 
ues, but it was always subordinate and reckoned as one-sixteenth 
as valuable; so in reality value was measured by gold. This 
standerd does not fluctuate. We could make a table: 


One Ib. sugar is worth 1} grains gold 

“ bush, wheat is worth 20 grains gold 

‘yin “~ s5 * ” 
but this would he inconvenient now; it was the plan in cld 
times ; each owner of gold carried a pair of scales and little 
lumps of gold This government fixed on twenty-five grains of 
gold as a “‘unit of account” that is, it struck off pieces cf gold 
all containing just so much. 

All these are interesting things to high school pupils wko 
want tohave some primary ideas about money. The bottom 
idea is that the standard of value has from time immemorial been 
gold and must continue to te. E. E. SELBY. 

Cincinnatz. 





originated. It may be said that the meter was originated right ow 
_ AS THE SHUTTLE SWIFTLY FLIES. aa dla The Tonic Sol-Fa System 
EY B-FLat. . A. Hancuert, , 

. ; ‘ of Music, 

1. As the shut-tle |swift-ly fies, Back and forth be -|fore our eyes, As an example of the ease with 
im ae ev - .. day by day, As the shut-tles |brisk-ly play, . Which the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
3. Weaving in ife’s}bus - y oom, Ming-ling sun-shine|with the gloom, ( school 
4. Broken threadsin |life a - bound, In each sta - tion |they are ter or be read by any class “ — 
d m cm m, if 1 :l 5 fo: f d, ct children, a school song in two- 
ee i i parts is here shown in that dress. 

The tones are indicated by the in- 
(m 8, :8, .8 |, «do cd t, .l, 38, .d@ |t .r cd itial letters of the ordinary syllables 
Beating eva .* ting- ers light, Warp and woof till |they u - nite applied to these, except th t it has 

/|Brok-en threads how/oft an - noy And our pre - cious/time em - ploy; the 
Warp and woof of |deedswe blend, Till life’s fab - rie |has a wae f » been found needful to change , 

(|My faith’s kind and |friend-ly hand, Help us to ad -|just the strand, name of the seventh of the scale 
d, .™ im om ot A | ». . & ° from “si” to “te” in order to ob- 
; : ' ' a tain a different initial for each note, 

but the same letters indicate the 
. . | . . 

((8 -t = d t hen “8 “ d * doir wm cr same scale tone, no matter what 
n a ab - ric jgood and strong, |Let us near the /|weav-er’s song, » . = a” aherees 
Warn-ing us by |sharp re - proof, We must watch the [warp and woof, the key may be; thus d” always 
Brok-en threadshowjoft we _ find, Bur-den - ing the |no - ble’ mind, ' means “dob,” “r’ always means 
That when life’s last |tide shall ebb, There will be a per - fect web, “ray,” etc., the different keys being 
m .8 :f, «1, |s,; «ff, cm, m mm :Ss; .m (8s; od ot, stated in plain English in all cases. 

It should be further explained 
m & 8, ®& (|), @ 34 i J. mm &@ it) wr td that the measures are shown by 
: F | vertical lines, and the parts into 

In a fab - ric |good and strong, Let us hear the |weav-er’s song. . os 
Warn-ing us by |sharp re - proof, We must watch the |warp and _ woof. which the measures are divided 
Brok-en threads howjoft we _ find, Bur-den- ing the |no - ble mind. are shown by colons. Periods are 
om — life’s last jtide shall ebb, There will be a per - fect web, used when any beat is equally 
d, .m :m om if, .1, $1, 8, .f, °m, m |r, £, cm, shared by two notes, and dashes to 


LITTLE FAIRY. 














indicate the continuance of the pre- 
ceding sound through any of the 
other divisions. The line at the 








Key A. D. BatcuEL1or. _pottom right ccrner of some notes, 
. . . . ° indicates the lower octave, These 

cm of, () cm ocr d jt, ol) c— |gdst, cdr se si sap see Ree see 
t peoiige , = en . . signs retain their significance under 

1. Little fai - ry, do not|tar - ry, Tripping o’er _ the lea; pe pe mer ema . 

Free fromjsad - ness, smiles of/glad - ness, On thy hap - py face; That this method of teaching is 
cd, .r, |m, :S; of, .m, |r, *f, :— m, om, 7; 2m, S, —_ making steady progress throughout 
the country, is shown from the ever 
increasing number of letters asking 
mf, |) cm off mir ool) oc «fg .ct} ocr ode for advice ard help, which are te- 
)} Coming |fleet - ly, singing|sweet - ly, Welcome thou shalt be; ( sengp ll = — 
ee trea - ome en plea - _ To thy dwell - ing place Tonic Scl-fa Association and Col- 
2d; .r, im, +S; 21, .8, |f, :f, _ m, .f, 2s, :f, m, _ ) lege of Music”’ which has its head- 
quarters in New York. A large 
quantity of music and teaching ap- 
cd .t, |1, cd st, 1/8, c— ‘cdr m :d >t, .d |r _ ) paratus in this method, has been 
)Where the|flow - ers love to jdwell, In the |cool and shady jdell published by the Biglow & Main 
}Mayyouley - er happy |be, Living |by the foamy lsea: Co., the Ditsons, and by Novello, 
| , ‘ P . | ; ? + ay , Ewer & Co., and the attention of 
m, .S, |f, ‘1, 8, .f, im :_— sm, .f, |s, 7M, °8, -l, it; :— ) musicians all over the country is 








(= -f, 


being given to it to a much greater 
extent than ever before. Particular 





S wm Sf amie 3h, c— feds «ce | S— |] information, and advice as to start- 

Do not} tar - 8, lit-tle |fai - ry, Tripping o'er the lea. || ing this method in schools may be 

Do no |tar - ry, lit-tle |fai - ry, Trippingo’er _ the lea. had at any time by applying to the 

( d . ‘] f ‘ . 2 E | secretary of college Mr. John Tagg, 
1 oT) iM, “8; of) 8 11; f ~—_ m, .f, 2s, :f; m, :_— | 76 Cranberry street, Brooklyn. 
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Books. 


A revised edition of Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
/nstructor has just been issued. It is hardly necessary to speak 
in praise of a system that has received such wide endorsement as 
has this of Sir Isaac Pitman It was the first of the modern sys- 
tems and it is undoubtedly the best to-day. For simplicity, sci- 
entific accuracy, and adaptability to the wants of reporters of dif- 
ferent kinds it will stand the tcst every time. Zhe Complete 
Phonographic Instructor contains instruction in both the corre- 
sponding and reporting styles, with copious lists of phrases and 
exercises, business letters, and specimens of legal forms. The 


general plan of the Jmstructor makes it equally acceptable for 
self-tuition and for class use. A chapter entitled “ Practical 
Hints in Legal Work,” from the pen of Mr W. L. Mason, princi- 
pal of the Metropolitan school of Isaac Pitman shorthand, 156 
Fifth avenue, N. Y., isa prominent feature of the book. This book 
contains over 16,000 actual shorthand cuts—more than double the 
number to be found in any similar work. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, N. Y. 252 pp. $1.50.) 








A few years ago it was a common practice for teachers to as- 
sign a certai1 number of pages of whatever historical text-book 
happened to be in use as a lesson, and the pupils familiarized 
themselves wih that. The one that had the best memory of 
words and could repeat page after page of the text was generally 
considered the best pupil There was very | ttle attempt to elicit 
thought or discussion; the author’s errors and prejudices were 
accepted unquestioned. A better mode of teaching is now largely 
fullowed--the topical An aid to this has appeared in a li:tle 
book by Prof. Jesse Lewis, of the Warrensburg. (Mo.). normal 
school, called A Topical Analysts of Unitea States History. 
This book presents all the important topics to be considered from 
the discovery of America up to the present time with suggestive 
skeletons and references to school histories and other books, It 
is not necessary to have all of these books to pursue the plan suc- 
cessfully ; a large share of them, however, ought to be in every 
school library The book leaves a large latitude for the teacher,and 
the pupil under this plan will acquire a better idea of historical 
events than by the single text-book plan. The value of this little 
book as a school-room aid is great. (A Flanagan, Chicago ) 


In A Brief History of the English Language, Prof. Oliver 
Farrar Emerson has condensed th: main features of his larger 
work for the benefit of those who do not care to or are not pre- 
pared to go into the minute details. The general heads—Eng- 
lish and other languages, the standard language and the dialects, 
the English vocabulary, changes in the form of words, and the 
history of English inflections—show the scope of the work. The 
author has made it as popular as the scientific nature of the sub- 
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ject permitted. Those who wish to know the growth of our lan- 
guage can obtain a good idea of it from this well arranged and 
compact volum>. (The Macmillan Co, New York. $1.00.) 


To keep in mind a book charmingly suitable as a New Year's 
gift one must note down the name A Dazly Thought for a Daily 
Endeavor. On each page, which is devoted to a day in the year 
is gathered an inspiring verse from Scripture followed by poetical 
and prose extracts—a morning lesson of courage and good cheer. 
The compilers are Eleanor and Eliza Sutphen, and their efforts 
cover a wide range of devotional literature. Aside from its valu: 
on the home table, it appeals to that large body of Christian En- 
Ceavor workers as a refreshing he'p in their line of thought. 
(Baker & Taylor Company, New York. Price $1.25.) 


In Little Page Fern (by Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins) a col- 
lection of verses for children, app:ar, some of them old friends re- 
membered in the magazines and weeklies. A characteristic 
which many of our readers will be glad to have their attention 
called to is their suitability for recitation in primary school-rooms. 
Each poem embodies some quaint conceit, with a little lesson 
deftly woven in. The Finding of the Gentian isthe story that gives 
the title to a collection of short stories by the same writer. The 
sentiment that surrounds this late-appearing flower, whose color 
is ‘“ heaven’s own blue,” renders Mrs. Rollins’ book one of pecu- 
liar interest which its pleasant tales fully sustain. (Published by 
the author at Bronxville, N Y. Price of each, $1.50.) 


Florida and Western North Carolina. 


The climate is nearer perfection than that of any other p'ace on earth. 
The time is fast approaching when numbers will desire to seek a milder 
climate. Where shall you go? The Southern Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air 
Line,” the great Southern trunk line, offers numerous attractive resorts 
located upon and reached by this great system of railways, all reached from 
New York in Pullman's finest vestibuled trains, giving all the comfort and 
conveniences that are required by the demand of the traveling public, If 
you are contemplating a trip and want descriptive literature or any infor- 
mation regarding the winter resorts South, call on or address General 
Eastern Office of the Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, New York. 


If you have no appetite, Hood's Sarsaparilla will make you feel hungry, 
and aid gocd digestion. 
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Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL,' $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR Times (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L. KELLocc & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 












“ Always 
have 
it on 
hand.” 


| 
| 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


should be in every home on account of 
its real economy. It makes the shoe 
bill smaller by keeping the leather soft 
and easy while givinga beautiful polish. 
It is all around aoe to get Brown's 
—the perfect polish fo adies’ and 
Children’s Shoes, Trunks, Bags, Har- 


ness, etc. MADE BY 
B. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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LILILILILILILIIII III iy AS AN | 


_ EFFECTIVE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
INSTRUMENT | 
| whereby scholars can be more quickly and cer- | 
tainly instructed in Spelling, Grammar, Compos- 
| ition, Punctuation; the arrangement of words, 
| sentences, and paragraphs, the use of Capitals, 


| and everything relating to the correct and grace- 
ful use of written language ; the 


| NEW MODELS 


OF THE 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


ARE BEYOND COMPARISON. 


Send for Booklet on The Educational Use of 
The Typewriter, 


Wyckoff, a & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


For Man— 
Not for Beasts 


The organic construction of 
the genus homo is too deli- 
cate for coarse, irritating and 
heating foods like oats. 


Made of the entire wheat, de- 
nuded of the husky coating— 


| 
| 
| 
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is grateful to the palate and 
stomach, and nourishing in 
the highest degree. Leading 
grocers have it—ask to read 
the printing on the package. 
Ask your GROCER for it to-day* 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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See that the letters 
S. H. & M. 
are 
stamped 
on the 
back 
of 
every 
yard 
you 
buy 
Y from 
' the reel 

















NONE OTHER GENUINE 


Tf your dealer will not supply you, we will, 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y.City. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. YT. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 

Skin Diseases, 
and every blem 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name. e dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 






PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE SK 





tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of all skia preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alsc 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all puae and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrougnout the U. S., Canada and Barone. 
Aliso found In N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
tar" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
Instantly. Our { TUBE Cushions 


DEA help when all else fails, as glasses help eyes. 


Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
¥. Hiscox (o., 858 Bway, N.Y., for Book and Proofs FREE 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
INVISIBLE T 





{ 2 00 New Stankard Dictionary—Fank & 
© Wagnalis—Barngs, 120 E. 27th St.,N.Y. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry know: 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurat« 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs. 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 


% BUCKEYE Bél.L FOUNDRY 
—CINCINNAT{,0,U.8.A 


Best Grade Copper and Tin cj 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF TRF, hr. Ts 26° 


Description and prices on application 
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Atthe End of Your Journey you will find oe 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for chopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eee 


Interesting Notes. | 


A new illuminating gas made from petro 
leum has been produced in Germany, which, | 
it is asserted, can be supplied of a quality 
equal to the best existing photorr etric stand- 
ard at a cost of twenty-five cents a thous- 
and feet. The generative plant is simple ; 
one able to keep up a hundred ligtts can be 
built for $150. 


A thought-weighing machine has been 
invented by Prof. Mosso, an Italian physi- 
ologist, the rush of blood to the head turn- 
ing the scale. The machine is so delicate 
that it can measure the difference in the ex- 
ertion needed to read Greek from that re- 
quired for Latin. 


¥ An antiquarian interest is added to this 
year’s pilgrimage to the famous shrine 
of Sant’ lago de Compostella, by the pil- 
grims singing once more the twelfth certury 
hymns which the medieval pilgrims used 
to chant. The Pope’s Nuncio, with Cardi- 
nal Sancha, Archbishop of Valencia, and 
Cardinal Cascajares, Archbishop of Valla 
dolid, will take part in the pilgrimage. 


M. Moissan states in the Annales de 
Clinic et de Physique that the most stable 
compounds known to science disappear in 
the electric furnace. The only exceptions 
are the perfectly crystallized borides, sili- 
cides, and carbides discovered by him. 
These, he thinks, probable are original con- 
stituents of the globe and must still exist in 
some of the stars, 


While Emperor Francis Joseph, of Aus- 
tria, was visiting Bucharest after the formal 
opening of the Iron Gates of the Danube 
canal, he bestowed on Queen Elisabeth, of 
Roumania (Carmen Syiva), the Order of 
Merit for science and art. 


Commander Henry James, of the Royal 
Navy, who is now 97 years of age, is about 
to publish his reminiscences. When he en- 
tered the navy the senior officer was Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Peter Parker, who had 
served under officers that had fought at 
Cape La Hogue in 1692, three lives thus 
covering the period between the accession 
of William II[. and the sixtieth year of 
Qucen Victoria’s reign. 


Sir H. H. Kitchener’s promotion to the 
rank of major-general, on account of his 
success at Dongola, is an unusual one, as, 
though he held the brevet rank of colonel, 
he stood tenth from the top in the list of 
majors of the Royal Engineers. He passes 
over the heads of eighty-nine colonels, 
eleven of whom are temporary major-gen 
erals. He is 46 years of age, and counts 
twenty-five years’ service in the army. 


Ostend is to have a new system of decks, 
extending a couple of miles inland and in- 
cluding dry docks, on which $15,000,000 will 
be spent. The money is contributed partly 
by the town and partly by the Belgian gov- 
ernment. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SootninGc Syrup has beer used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 
Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there- 

fore, like it— weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 
Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 


neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 


gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


* cure all Liver Ills and 
Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 25 cents. 











Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 
controlled and cured 


by 


BOVININE 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


380 cents a Year. 











The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
THIN FAGES tires cienea, an ca 





wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
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‘SED EVERY WEEK“DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
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Ssenl 
Constable K2Co, 


Lyons Silks. 


Black and Colored Moire, 
Rich Brocades, Armures, 
Impression sur chaine, 
Metal Brocades. 
Plaid Silks, Plaid Poplins, 
Silk and Wool Moire Velours. 


White Satin, White Brocade, 
White Faille, White Moire 


for Wedding Gowns, 


FANCY SILKS AND GAZES 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Gazes, Grenadines, Mousseline de Soie, 


Lyons Velvets. 
Brocaded Velvets, 
Colored and Black Velvets. 


Proadooay K { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





A High Reputation. 


In the administration of remedies to re- 
lieve pain,the element of exhiliaration should 
be considered. Morphine, Opium, Indian 
Hemp, Chloral, Cocaine, Kola, and many 
others produce such delightful sensations as 
to make them alluring and dangerous to 
use. Such is not the case with antikamnia. 
It is simply a pain reliever, not a stimulant, 
not an intoxicant; not disposed to arouse 
day dreams and lift one away from the 
carking cares of life. It carries with it only 
rest, only tranquil nerves ; only absence of 
pain ; and relief comes quickly and gently. 

For severe headache, from overwork or 
mental strain, or avy neuralgia, for adults 
two tablets at a dose, crushed, with water 
or wine to follow, never disappoints, 

For the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken crushed, and 


Thirteen Inches of Wood Pierced by a | 
Sword Fish. 


A swordfish jabbed a hole through the 
hull of the barkentine /rmgard while on | 
her recent trip from Honolulu with a cargo | 
of sugar. The fact of the vessel being at- | 
tacked by the sea monster was not discov- | 
ered until yesterday. 

The officers were making an inspection 
of the barkentine’s hull when they discov- 
ered about two inches of the weapon of the 
fish protruding from the planks of the ves- 
sel a few inches above the water line as she 
lay in the stream with her hold empty. 
When loaded the spot where the sword- 
fish struck would be about four feet below 
the surface of the water. The horny sword 
has broken off and about two inches of it 
remains out from the vessel’s hull. The 
fish had attacked the barkentine with such 
force that it had driven its sword through 
the five-inch plankings of the vessel on the 
port bow and through the eight-inch skin 
planks immediately inside, or through thir- 
teen inches of solid Oregon pine. 

The point of the broad, flat sword pro- 
truded about an inch into the vessel's hold. 
The planks had split along the grain for 
about a foot on each sice of where the fish’s 
sword had been forced through the vessel’s 
hull, and it was through the cracks that the 
water found a way into the hold. 

The attacks of swordfish on vessels that 
ply the southern seas are not uncommon, 
but it has been seldom recorded that vessels 
have had holes bored through their hulls 
by the sea tigers so as to cause them to 
leak. The crew of the vessel do not know 
just when the attack was made on the /rm- 
gard, but they think that it was wh.le in 
about latitude 39° north and longitude 145° 
west, while the bark«ntine was plunging | 
in a heavy head sea. Otherwise the | 
men say they could have felt the shock | 
of a blow severe enough to pierce thirteen | 
inches of the tough timbers that make up | 
the vessel’s hull. A few hours after the | 
storm, water was discovered in the barken- | 





tine’s well. The vessel leaked during the 
remainder of the voyage, and only stopped 
when the point where the hull was shattered | 
rose above the water line as the cargo was | 
being taken from her hold, Capt. Schmidt | 
proposes to have the pieces of the tienber | 
that were pierced by the sword removed | 
from the vessel and mounted as an orna- | 
ment for his cabin.— San Francisco Exam- 
iner, | 
Young Mothers 
shou'd early learn the necessity of keeping 
on hand a surply of Gail Borden Eagle | 
Brar.d Condensed Milk for nursing babies | 
as well as for general cooking. It has 
stood the test for thirty years, and its value | 
is recognizcd. 


A Spanish diver has succeeded in bring- 


with a little hot toddy or withcut if objected | ing $20,000 worth of silver bars from a 


to, invariably relieves. 

As a consequence the five grain antikam- 
nia tablets, each bearing the AK monogram 
are recognized as the most approved form 
for taking. This on account of their con- 
venience and accuracy is the form in which 
it is now mosily used. 

A dozen five grain tablets kept about the 
house will always be welcome in time of 
pain. 


Axim, on the African gold coast, must 
have a very large population. The natives 
have the pleasant custom of putting to death 
the tenth child in every family. The local 
authorities assert that thousands of children 
are destroyed on account of this supersti 
tious practice, but that the influence of the 
fetish priests is so great that only stringent 
legislation can stop the slaughter. 


depth of 168 feet, off Cape Finisterre. The 
steamer Séyro, which sank nine miles south 
of the cape five years ago, had eighty-eight | 
bars of silver, worth $45,000, on board. The | 
diver, whose name is Angel Erostarbe, has 
gone down twenty-seven times this sum- | 
mer and brought up thirty-seven of the 
bars. The work is made dangerous by the | 
exposed position of the wreck and the} 


Strong Currents. 


In 1895 the British railroads carried 929,- 
770,909 passengers, exclusive of commuters, 
an increase of 18,500,000 over the previous | 
year. There were 1,024 persons killed, of | 
whom 83 were passengers, and 4,021 | 
wounded. The proportion of passengers 
killed to those carried is one in 11,000,000, 
and that of passengers wounded one in 








840,000. 


 FEAS.. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and foc, in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this ‘ad "’ and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289. New York. 


P| LES ] BELL'S 0 NTMENT 
ee —AND PLLS.— 
Immediate Relief and Cure 


Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price *1, post free. Bell Co. 3 Vesey St , N.Y. 











STOWE 
‘lestown, 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
{2 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount | i 


Cie che ee 4 Sure 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Pricess nue 
ge 








SAVING | ofpracticein 
DEVICE | arithmetic | YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. :2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 2OBOSO 


The Educational System. |G ® or any girl 4 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Sprinsfield, Mass. y 4 2 
TEN NUMBERS. ) W er or official anywhere. can secure of © 

| 









In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- (2)\ 
( 6) )) 
us promptly, second-hand or new, at ZA 


reduced prices, andy singly or by the 7 


\ ©) dozen, postage or TeSSé ri ©))) 
S postag Gt essage free, (©) 
(©) School Books. E 
4 of all Publishers © 
(© I \ 


3 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, tr0 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY SOSGOOO6O 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS. Seat GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE ¥ 


Unanimously recommended by the Board of Supervisors ; unanimously recom- GEQGRAPHICAL 
mended by the Committee on Text-Books ; unanimously adopted by the School APPLIANCES 
Committee, June 30, 1896, for use in all the Grammar Schools of the City of OF ALL KINDS 
Boston. Gifford’s Physics has also been recently adopted for the cit'es of New 





srand new, and complete al “re 


2 catalogue free, if you mention this ad 
@ Hinds & Noble, 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 











ie 








York, Baltimore, Brooklya, Jersey City and other important cities. The teachers J.L. HAMMETT co. 
like this book. 352 WASHINGTON ST. 
; BOSTON MASS. _) 





Examination Copy Sent For 30 Cenrs. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 1 A THE brings you on trial for 13 weeks, 


BOSTON. - : - OCBICAGO. THE PATHFINDER, 


GET THE BEST T the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
RANSLATIONS. dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 
still continues the ONLY CURRENT-EVENTS 
PAPER worthy of the name, The cheapest paper 

9° 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. of its standard published, Fresh from the Nation's 
Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So’ Capital every week of the year. It SURVEYS the 
; svell printed from type set plates on good paper. i2mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced | whole world’s NE WS with the most careful regard 
0.81.50, postpard. for cleanness of matter and manner, clearness, con- 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. oe a IS 
The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for th ket, printed fro 1 t ee Oe ee ee 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 50 conte ead ? Dead for entaieges and se. It deals in FACTS not in opinions. 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. tates both sides. Itaims to cover all the significant 
views— political, legisla ive, industrial, educational, 
DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | religious, literary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 
a few topics taken at random and not reprinted edi- 
torials of other papers. A time saver—not a time 
A NEW PAPER. killer, Weask every Scuoot JourNnaL reader to try 
the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate. 


Compare it with others and then decide whether you 
e No. 4, can afford to miss a copy. $la year. Low rates 
for clubs to one address, Agents wanted in every 
— intelligent community and at every Iastitute. 
Size, 7x8 1-2. | Addre s, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - + Corvespondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. | 











r 

















Correspondence=Studp. 


‘The University of Chi 
Zz Fon «PHOTOGRAPHS Fe, Schoolroom "sain eater cyte 





Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 





= ; . : : hi * et | correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
ex » All Sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, completed by examination at The University, and thus 
~« and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported the time of required residene may beshortened. Work 
. ~ . m “co ° a 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon, | "Stecial circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 


| VERSITY OF CHICAG®, (Division F), The Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


352 Washington St. ; 
= °*‘poston, Mass.” = Wil. H. Pierce & Co. 
First-class teachers in all departments by the SPECIAL OFFERS. 
W A N i% E D N O W New York Educaticnal Bureau. Normal| We must make room for new stock and therefore 
| make to our patrons the following extraordinary 


graduates, primary to high school work, $500, | offers: 

td $500. College men and women for high school, normal, department work, and principal- | 

ships. Superintencents at $2000, High school principals at $1800 down. A large num-| The Professional Teacher. 

ber of capable normal graduates now teaching at $400 can easily secure an increase of | 144 Pages, size of TeacuErs’ INstTITUTE—equal to 


oo pages of an ordinary book— cents postpaid 
$100 to $200 by writing full particulars about themselves. Letters are confidential. tel aa ae fe 00 = ~oo 


er, No. 61 East Ninth St., New York. | Graded Examination Questions and pat. on 
H. S. KELLOCC, Manag A ’ Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 


| Educational Foundations. Bound. 
THREE NEW MODEL | 1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 

















“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


teacher. @O cents postpaid, Regular price $1.25. 


@ nit Premier "Pypewriters, tors ac ye 


2430s 1 ahaapmgeeatt Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only {6 





Nos 2 3 AND 4 cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 
*. s . . 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? A standard treatise on educational history. i3 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 





Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | 8 mis Rexular price, xs cents 


Branch Qohe the United GteteancP@! §=—s- Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A.|&. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 

















